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EXHIBITION 

of 

RECENT 

PAINTINGS 

by 

Charles  Reiffel 

now  current 
Catalogue  on  request 

45  West  44th  Street,  New  York 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues 


A J^HE  advantage 
of  this  space 


to  a  Gallery 
Self-Evident. 


is 


Advertising  Rate 
furnished  on  re¬ 
quest. 


MACBETH 

GALLERY 

Since  1892 
‘Devoted  to  the  Sale 

°f 

PAINTINGS 

by 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

William  Macbeth 

INCORPORATED 
450  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


AIXSI.IE  GALLERIES, 

615  Fifth  Avenue. 

Paintings  by  George  Inncss. 

Portraits  by  Eric  Maunsbach. 
DLDENSING  GALLERIES, 

45  West  4  4th  Street. 

Jan.  1-Feb.  1. — Selected  Group  of  French 
Impressionists  (Pissarro ,  Sisley,  Degas, 
Lebourg,  Charreton  Le  Sidencr,  Hozv). 
KI N GORE  G A L L E R I E S , 

Fifth  Avenue. 

Jan.  15-Tan.  31.  Decorative  Designs  by 
Natalie  Gontcharova  and  Michci 
La  rionov. 

Sculpture  bv  Renee  Prahar. 

KRAUSCHAAR  GALLERIES, 

680  Fifth  Avenue. 

Jon.  10-31.  Paintings  and  Water-colours 
bv  George  Luks 
V ACHETH  GALLERIES, 

450  Fifth  Avenue. 

Jan.  3-23  California  Landscapes  by  F. 
Ballard  Williams,  N.  A. 

New  England  Streets  by  F elide  Waldo 
Howell. 

Paintings  of  South  America  by  E.  W. 
Demin  g. 

Jan  24-Fcb.  13.  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Thirty  Pain  tings  by  Thirty 
Artists 

MET R ( ) P O L I T A X  MUSEUM, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  82nd  Street. 

Dec.  2 8- Feb  15.  Japanese  Paintings  of 
Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

Jan.  14-Mar.  31.  Lace  Lappets  and  Cap 
Crowns 

Jan.  15-Feb.  26.  Sixth  Exhibition  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Art. 

MILCH  GALLERIES, 

108  West  57th  Street. 

Jan.  0-21  — California  Landscapes  by 
Douglas  Par  shall. 

Landscapes  and  Interiors  by  Katherine 
Langhorne  Adams. 

MONTROSS  GALLERY, 

550  Fifth  Avenue. 

Jan.  2-21.  Paintings  by  Allen  Tucker. 

Jan.  7-28.  Paintings  by  Walt  Kuhn. 

Jan.  23 -Feb.  11.  Water-colours  and 
Etchings  by  John  Marin. 

M  U  S  S  M  A  N  G  A  LLERY, 

144  West  57th  Street. 

Jan.  1-31.  Etchings  by  American  Artists. 
Etchings  by  Foreign  Artists. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

Jan.  1-Mar.  31.  The  Making  of  an 
Aquatint. 

Etchings  by  A.  LI.  Haig  (in  Stuart  Gal¬ 
lery). 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

DOLL  &  RICHARDS. 

Jan.  12-24.  “Canadian  Landscape ” 
Paintings  by  Arthur  C.  Goodwin. 

Jan.  12-24.  Water-colours  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Misses  Leslie,  Sliille,  Pleadwell, 
Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Motley. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  &  CRAFTS, 

9  Park  Street. 

Jan.  4-16.  Murdoch  Photographs. 

Jan.  18-31.  Reynolds  Stained  Glass. 

Jan.  5-12.  Fosdick  Pottery. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS. 

Jan.  4-31.  Paintings  by  Raymond  John- 
so  n . 

Jan.  4-20.  English  Mezzotints. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENN.  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Jan.  1-23.  Pennant  Collection . 

Feb.  Opening  of  One  hundred  and 
Seventeenth  Annual  Exhibition . 

RHODE  ISLAND 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Jan.  10-29.  Paintings  by  Russell  Cheney. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Designs. 

(American  Fed.  of  Arts.) 

TOLFDO,  OHIO 

Jan.  7-31.  Group  of  Six  American 
Painters. 

Paintings  by  Charles  P.  Gruppe. 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  Co. 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 

4  East  39th  Street,  New  Y ork 


The  MILCH  GALLERIES 


BOY'S  HEAD  (study  for  the  Boy  and  the  Angel) 
by  ABBOTT  H  .  THA  YER 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 

announced  in  adjoining  column 
Latest  booklet  on  request 

108  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


cT  he  Current  Exhibits 
of  Leading  Galleries 
throughout  the  country 
are  given  in  the  centre 
column. 


Link-up  your  Exhibit 
' with  an  Advertisement. 
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CONTENTS,  JANUARY,  1922 


The  New  Year  .  Editorial  clxxxvii 

A  Forgotten  Master:  Brennan  . By  Joseph  Pennell  clxxxviii 

( Ten  illustrations  from  The  Century  Magazine) 


A  Letter  from  “Rad”  Brennan  to  “Bientot” . 

( Five  illustrations) 

Pape’s  Illustrations  for  Cabell’s  “Jurgen” . By  Burton  Rascoe 

( Four  illustrations) 

Architecture  in  New  York,  III,  Educate  the  Clientele . By  Marrion  Wilcox 

Nine  Pencil  Drawings  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer . Notes  by  Gerald  H.  Thayer 

( N in e  il l us tra  ti o  ns ) 

Current  Tendencies  in  Architecture, 

I,  The  Fireplace  and  the  Hearth . By  Murray  P.  Corse 

( Four  illustrations  from  original  drazvings) 

Americana  Notes  . By  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell 

( Four  illustrations) 

On  the  Decorative  Arts  . By  Hanna  Tachau 

( Four  illustrati ons ) 

Studio  Talk,  New  York,  Chicago,  Paris,  Vienna  . . 

( Twelve  illustrations) 


cxcv 


ccm 


ccix 


ccx 


ccxxvn 


ccxxxui 


ccxxxvn 


Book  Review . 

( Tzvo  illustrati  ons) 


ccxl 


cclvi 


Plates 


Thomas  Gainsborough  . “Blue  Boy”  . Frontispiece 

Alfred  Laurens  Brennan  . An  illustrated  letter  .  cxcvii 

A.  H.  Thayer  . Nine  pencil  drawings . ccxi-ccxxv 

In  The  Advertising  Pages 

January  in  the  Galleries  . First  cover 

In  American  Museums .  3 

Articles  In  Preparation 

Thomas  Sully  . By  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell 

Old  Wallpapers  . By  Mary  Harrod  Northend 

J.  L.  Forain  . . A  Discursive  Symposium 

Persian  Painting  . By  Blaikie  Murdoch 

Juvenilia  . By  Aubrey  Beardsley 

Designs  for  a  Dramatic  Presentation  of  Dante’s  Divina  Comedia . By  Sheldon  Cheney 

NOTICE;  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  consider  any  articles,  drawings,  etc.,  that  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  publication,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  in  due  course  rejected  MSS.,  and  all  drawings,  etc., 
rejected  or  accepted;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  he  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  or  return  thereof. 
Stamps  for  return  should  always  be  sent,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  clearly  written  on  every  MS.,  drawing,  etc. 
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Heabmg  American  ikfjoote 


REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  CLASSES 


I 

i 


INFORMATION 

CONCERNING  LOCATION  OF  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
ART  SCHOOLS  IS  DESIRED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO, 

THE  STUDIO  CONSTANTLY  RECEIVES  INQUIRIES 
REGARDING  ART  SCHOOLS.  FOR  INSTANCE: 
SUMMER  ART  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
CANADA.  ANOTHER  INQUIRY  :  ART  SCHOOLS 
NEAR  MONTREAL. 

IT  WOULD  BE  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EVERY 
SCHOOL  TO  SEND  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  COURSES  TO 
THE  ART  SCHOOL  BUREAU,  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO.  786  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  j 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL.  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  of  DRAWING  and  PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
Advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year’s  study  of  Art  in 
Europe.  The  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel 
in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  ^ 
are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue:  G.  H.  LAN GZETTEL,  Secretary 
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CAl  lfORniA  SCHOOL  m 
°/ART5 and  CRAFTS  K! 

2119  ALL3TOM  WAY  BERKELEY,  CAUrORMA 

THE  1  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 

f ALL. SPRING  AND  SUTUTLR  SL5S10MS 

WRJTt  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


SPRING  TERM  OPENS,  Jan.  2,  1922 
SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS,  June  19,  1922 


WS///////SSSS//////S/S/////SSS//SSS//////S//////S////////////////////////S////////. 

STUDY  and  PRACTICE  ILLUSTRATION  | 

in  preparation  for  professional  work.  Actual  ^ 
illustrating'  performed  in  classes  under  instruc-  ^ 
tor’s  guidance.  Instruction  in  free-hand  draw-  ^ 
ing,  study  from  costumed  model,  head  and  $ 
figure  construction.  Advanced  classes  under  $ 
Walter  H.  Everett.  Booklet  on  request. 

The  School  of  Results 
SPRING  GARDEN  INSTITUTE 
Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

>///////// Z/////////SS/S/////S////////////////S/SSS//SSSS//S//S/S////SS/S/S//S/S//X 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women 

WOMAN’S  OPPORTUNITY 

Thorough  training  given  in  Design,  Illustration,  Fashion  Illustration, 
Interior  Decoration,  Portrait  Painting,  Sculpture,  etc. 

Day,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes. 

Evening  class  for  Illustrators  under  George  Harding. 


>/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////', 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  j 

SOLON  H.  BORGLUM  9  East,  59th  St  .  N  Y.  City  $ 
Sculptor,  Director  Open  all  the  year.  \ 

STUDIES— Drawing,  Modeling  from  life,  Com-  ^ 
position.  Construction  of  the  Human  Figure,  Animal  ^ 
and  Plant  Forms.  Valuable  alike  to  Students  of  $ 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Applied  Arts.  $ 
SUMMER  STUDY  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  ^ 
Edward  H.  UNKLES,  Business  Director. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Hurd,  Secretary.  \ 

\  s 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


|  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Secretary, 


Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia 
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ANNOUNCEMENTSof  the  ART  SCHOOLS  ^ 
with  photographs  of  students’  work  for  ^ 
editorial  use  in  the  STUDIO  are  due.  ^ 
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JN  AMERICAN  MUSEUMS 

PITTSBURGH  (CARNEGIE  INSTI¬ 
TUTE) 

The  Carnegie  Institute  International 
Exhibition — the  twenty-first — will  be 
held  at  Pittsburgh  next  spring,  as  usual. 

Works  may  be  presented  to  the  Jury 
for  consideration  in  London  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24  and  25;  in  Paris  on  January 
27  and  28;  in  New  York  on  March  31, 
and  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  6. 

Information  may  be  secured  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  to  any  of  the  following 
agents  : 

Dicksee  &  Co.,  7  Duke  St.,  St.  James’s, 
London,  England. 

R.  Lerondelle,  76  rue  Blanche,  Paris. 
France. 

W.  S.  Budworth  &  Son,  424  West  52d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

There  is  a  bronze  tablet  on  an  old 
building  in  Richmond  commemorating 
the  fact  that  the  Richmond  Art  Acad¬ 
emy — or  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Fine  Arts  of  America — was  founded  in 
1786  by  a  young  French  officer  in  the 
American  Army  of  the  Revolution 
named  Chevalier  Alexandre  Marie 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1788  and  since  his  depar¬ 
ture  has  only  been  known  as  the  first 
Art  Academy  founded  in  America,  says 
Louise  Nurney  Kernodle,  local  his¬ 
torian.  Nothing  ever  came  of  this  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  art-world.  It  has  taken 
over  one  hundred  years  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  Richmond  to  possess  what 
might  now  be  termed  a  permanent  gal¬ 
lery  of  Art.  Last  year  the  Hon.  John 
Barton  Payne  communicated  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Dawson,  the  well- 
known  artist  and  critic  as  to  his  views 
on  the  matter  of  arranging  for  the 
presentation  of  his  very  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  then 
in  his  splendid  home  near  Chicago. 
After  the  collection  was  removed,  the 
mansion  was  given  by  its  munificent 
owner  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  if  T 
remember  right,  to  be  devoted  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Orphans  as  a  home.  The  paint¬ 
ings  were  then  offered  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of  the 
donour,  in  memory  of  his  wife  and 
mother,  but  it  was  found  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  give  Richmond  a  start  in 
art  matters.  It  was  only  through  the 
clever  foresight  of  that  splendid  man¬ 
ager  and  devoted  citizen,  Judge  George 
L  Christian,  who  proffered  the  loan  of 
a  beautiful  gallery  in  the  building  called 
“Battle  Abbey,”  a  memorial  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army,  then  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  at  a  meeting  it  was  decided 
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Oriental  nlr  Decorator 


Fine  lacquer  work 


general  art  repair 


Porcelain,  Pottery,  Color  Prints, 

Jade  Flowers,  Jade  Necklaces, 
Tapestry,  Brocade,  etc.  etc. 

JAPAN  ART  STUDIO 

T.  OKAJIMA,  Prop. 

562  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Plaza  4538 
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Temple  of  Concord— Girgenti,  Sicily 

PICTURES  for  ART  STUDY 

Over  3,000  subjects  classified 
into  nine  different  series  cov¬ 
ering  periods  from  early 
Egyptian  to  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Art.  Prints  1J£C-  each. 

Complete  catalogue  5  cents 

A  new  series  on  Mediaeval  Sculpture 
in  preparation. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 
free  on  request. 

The  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


5  Boyd  Street 


Newton,  Mass. 


The  Studio  School 


Directed  by 
WILLY  POGANY 


Reservations  may  now  be  made  for 
Classes  commencing  in  October  1921. 


Life  Class  Portraiture 

Theater  Decoration  Costume  Designing 
Illustration  Advertising  Design 

Etching 


Address;  Manager, 

THE  STUDIO  SCHOOL 

108  Waverly  Place 
New  York  City,  -  N.  Y. 

Apply  at  once. 
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V  N  V 


ANNUAL  OF 
Advertising 
Art  in  the 
UNITED  STATES 


408  illustrations  of  the  best  advertising  published  during 
the  past  two  years,  exhibited  by  the  Art  Directors  Club 
Price  Net  $3.50 

“  This  fine  book  quite  fills  our  needs  for  inspiration,  and  shows  the  s 
world  we  need  import  no  advertising  Art.” 

—Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  A  rts  \ 
“  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  exposition  of  Advertising  $ 
Art  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country,” 

—  United  Advertising  Corporation,  New  York  i 
Booksellers*  co-operation  is  invited.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  : 

THE  BOOK  SERVICE  COMPANY,  15  East  40th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ORIGINAL  PHOTOS 
j  OF  THE  NUDE 

For  Use  in  place  of  the  Living  Model 

Full  Details  and  Illustrated 
literature  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Old  Customers  Write  for 
sample  sheet  of  new  series 
j  ust  completed ;  new  models; 
new  settings. 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
44  Boyiston  St.  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Write  to  Department  S. 
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St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  | 

1  ,  1 

1  eaches  the  following :- 


Drawing 

Painting 

Modeling 

Illustration 

Commercial 

Design 


Interior  Decoration 

Pottery  and  Ceramic  Decoration 
Bookbinding  in  Leather 
Metal  and  Woodwork 
Art  Textile  and  Basket  Weaving 

Composition  and  Anatomy 


Illustrated  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address :  E.  H.  Wuerpel,  Director. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  LOUIS 


'///////////, 
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|  Pennsylvania  Museum 

^  and 

|  School  of  Industrial  Art 

|  DROAD  «ad  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

THOROUGH  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches  of 
Industrial  Art.  Classes  in  Illus- 
|  tration,  Interior  Decoration,  Pottery, 

|  Metal  Work,  Furniture,  Textiles,  etc. 

|  Day  and  Evening  Classes;  Summer 
$  School.  School  circulars  containing 
|  detail  information  will  be  sent  on 
|  application. 

Huger  Elliott,  Principal 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

This  school  was  founded  in  1869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculptors, 
draughtsmen,  and  designers  in  all 
branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses  of 
instruction  are  thorough  and  give 
full  opportunity  for  professional 
training  under  a  faculty  of  capable 
and  experienced  artists.  By  reason 
of  its  endowment,  the  tuition  fee  is 
moderate. 

54th  year-Sept.  26,  1921,  to  May  27,  1922 
FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS 
J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


Figure  Man;  Picture  Restorer  | 

|  Portrait  painter  wishes  to  connect  ^ 
|  with  Interior  Mural  or  Church  Dec-  | 
orator.  Adept  at  color  schemes.  | 
|  Address  T.  L.,  1  East  45th  Street,  ^ 
New  York  City. 

■s///s///////////////////////////////////s////////////////////////////,///////,////s 

THE  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 

Gainsborough  Studios 

Instructors  :  CECILIA  BEAUX,  N.A.  | 
F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.A. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information,  address:  $ 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  222  West  59th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  5600  Circle 


^/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////^ 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  | 

OF  FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  California.  ^ 
CLASSES:  Life  Drawing  and  Painting;  Ad-  ^ 
x  vertising  Art;  Design;  Illustration;  Stagecraft;  ^ 
Pictorial  Photography.  A  complete,  thorough  ^ 
$  school  of  art  in  an  artists’  Paradise;  where  out-  ^ 
^  door  landscape  classes  work  the  year  round  ;  $ 
s  where  earnest  enthusiasm  is  dominant. 

EUGENE  DeVOL,  Director.  $ 
'//////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////) 

School  of  Fine  Arts! 

DETROIT  | 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training  $ 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life.  Illustration;  $ 
Composition.  Limited  students’  list.  Illustrated  $ 
catalog:  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 
Parsons  Building  Detroit,  Michigan  $ 

5 ,/S////SS//////////////S/S/S//////S//S//////SS///////////S////////////////////S/S$. 
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PHOTO  GRAVURE,  ZINC  &  COPPER  PLATES 

For  Etching,  Dry  Point.  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint  and  $ 
Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line  Engraving. 

Sizes  in  Stock: 

2*4x3Va"  3x4"  4x5"  5x6" 

5x7"  6x7"  6x8"  7x10"  $ 

8x10"  8x12"  10x12" 

Odd  sizes  made  up  on  orders.  Write  us  for  prices,  \ 
or  telephone  Beekman  3748 

Star  Engravers’  Supply  Co.,  61  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

>/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////} 
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LIFE  STUDIES  FROM  THE  NUDE  1 


f  STUDY  ART  WITH 
A  PURPOSE 

NewYorkSchoolofFine&rAppliedArt 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Pres.  Wm.  M.  Odom,  Paris  Dir. 

Send  for  information  about  our 
two  Summer  Schools,  one  in 
New  York,  one  in  Paris 


Special  Course  in  Paris  with 
FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 

ADDRESS  SECRETARY  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


'S///////////////////////////////////////////////////////S///////////// 

Che  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of 
INTERIOR  DECORATION  J 

IOI  PARR  AVE  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Correspondence  Courses 

Complete  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles.  ^ 
x  colour  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied  ^ 
■  subjects.  Prepares  for  lucrative  profession.  Courses 
^  in  Home  Decoration  for  Amateurs.  Courses  for  \ 
^  Professionals.  Start  at  once.  Send  for  catalog  *S.  ^ 

Y///////S/////////////////S///////S////////////S/S///////////S//////////S/////////): 


M  I  N  N  EAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OF  ART! 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  FALL  TERM  Opens  Sept.  26 

Practical  Art  Courses 

Write  for  Circular  “ A 

200  East  25th  Street.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  > 

' ' S///SSS//////////////////SS//////////////////////////S/SS/S/S///S/////////////// , 

OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art 

2401  WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
AND  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  Opens  September  26,  1921 
\  Write  for  prospectus  to  E.  ROSCOE  $ 
SHRADER,  Acting  Managing  Director  | 

'//////////////////S//////////////////////////////////////////////////S///////////L? 
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|  BOSTON,  MASS.  46th  Year  I 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS  j 

Instructors;  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L.  Hale, 

$  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  A.  K.  $ 
<  Cross  ;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W.  Allen  ;  | 
Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse,  G.  J.  Hunt,  x 
Scholarships  and  Travel ine  Schol arships .  For  ^ 
circular  address  —  A.  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 

^////sss/////s//////////s////s////sf//////s/s/s/ss/////ss//s////s/ss/////s///s/////S 


Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7x9  on  mountings,  11x14. 
We  publish  over  250  subjects  for  use  by  art  students, 
sculptors,  architects,  illustrators,  designers  and 
photographers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  $9.00  Six  prints  sent  for  $5.00 
Three  prints  sent  for  $2.50  Single  prints  $1.25 
Hand-colored  15c.  per  print  extra 
Sample  sheet  of  miniature  subjects  sent  for  25c.  in 
coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on  first  order  ^ 

Consolidated  Mfg.  Co. 

32  Union  Square  Dept.  606  New  York  City  ^ 

,,,////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////>' 
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RICHTER  MFG.  CO.  j 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 
Decoralive  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc.  ^ 
SUPERIOR  GRADE  OF  ARTISTS’  CANVASES  ^ 
in  all  widths  up  to  24  feet. 

131-133  E.  23d.  Street,  New  York  | 

Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J.  | 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  INC. 

?  The  school  offers  academic  work  in  conjunction  ^ 
x  with  the  courses  in  art.  For  circular  address 

Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director 

Room  417.  349  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  BlocKx  Fils,  Belgium 

OIL  COLORS  AND  MEDIUMS  f 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Write  for  List.  To  be  had  at  all  First-Class  Art  Material  Dealers — 

SCHNEIDER  &  CO.,  INC.,  2102  Broadway,  New  York 
^  Telephone  Col.  6586  Sole  Agents:  United  States  and  Canada  ^ 

y///////////////////z '/////////////////////////S////////////////////////////////////////////////////S////SS""""/"//""""""""'"""'/'""'""""""'""""'' 
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to  accept  both  Judge  Payne’s  and 
Judge  Christian’s  offers,  and  the  min¬ 
utes  say,  “Because  it  was  hoped  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  these  paint¬ 
ings  would  form  the  nucleus  for  the 
erection  of  an  art  gallery  in  Richmond 
in  the  not  distant  future.”  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  has  finished  the  arrangement  of  the 
Payne  collection  and  it  is  pronounced 
the  best  displayed  collection  in  the 
country,  and  is  estimated  worth  upwards 
of  one  million  dollars. 

The  beautiful  building,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Memorial  Institute,  known  as 
“Battle  Abbey,”  was  the  conception  of 
the  late  Chas.  Broadway  Rouss,  who 
offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  providing  a  like  sum 
could  be  raised.  The  sum  was  raised, 
and  the  building  is  now  the  home  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings 
given  by  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne.  The 
fine  mural  painting  by  the  French  art¬ 
ist,  Chas.  Hoffbaur,  and  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  belonging  to  Lee  Camp,  tbe 
arrangement  of  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Dawson. 

The  galleries  are  well  attended  and 
the  people  flock  to  examine  the  works 
of  art  and  other  historical  objects  dis¬ 
played. 


TOLEDO 

Lectures  for  Adults. 

Dec.  5.  Polish  Music.  Mrs.  Mary 
Preston  Beaven. 

Dec.  12.  Growth  of  the  Orchestra. 
Lewis  H.  Clement. 

Jan.  9.  Russian  Music.  Misses  Clem¬ 
ent. 

Jan.  16.  Writers  of  Today.  Allen  A. 
Stockdale. 

Jan.  23.  Furniture.  Mrs.  Silas  Hurin. 
Jan.  30.  The  Living  Poetry.  Charles 
Otis  Locke. 

Feb.  6.  Italian  Music.  Mrs.  Frederic 
M.  Fuller. 

Feb.  13.  Shattered  Vases.  Blake- 
More  Godwin. 

Feb.  20.  Ancestry  of  Toledo  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Robert  Bronson  Taylor. 

Feb.  27.  The  Why  and  How  of  Col¬ 
our.  Miriam  R.  Harris. 

Mar.  6.  Music — to  be  announced. 
Mar.  13.  Mask  and  Wig  in  Classic 
Lands.  Blake-More  Godwin. 

Mar.  20.  What’s  What  in  Shrubs.  F. 
Elwood  Allen. 

Mar.  27.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Irs  Time. 
Charles  Otis  Locke. 

Apr.  3.  Beethoven-Kreutzer  Sonata. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Ruvinsky. 

The  analysis  of  the  musical  programs 
will  be  presented  by  Miss  Lina  C.  Keith 
and  their  correlation  with  art  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jane  Merrill. 


No  Rough  Stuff 


THERE  are  no  rough 
spots  on  Strathmore. 
Nor  are  there  oil 
marks,  hairs,  bumps,  or 
nicks  to  make  your  pen 
misbehave,  splatter  or 
splutter. 


STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  oH  BOARDS 


are  made  of  the  cleanest 
white  rags.  They  are 
chemically  pure.  Get  a 
supply  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  us  for  free  samples. 
Look  for  the  Strathmore 
mark,  the  thistle,  stamped 
on  every  sheet.  Strathmore 
Paper  C  o  m  p  a  n  y,  Mit- 
tineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


r°* . 


ANNOUNCING 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  # 

Alta.  Art  Studies 

ff  Qliv^yjnn  Jlcorv] 

[f  ACCLAIMED  BY  ARTISTS  AS  THE  FULL"  )\ 

U  EST  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  GRECIAN  IDEAL  A 

ACTION— STATUESQUE— STILL'POSES 

Black  and  white  phqtos — 8  x  10  inches  from  sharply 
focused,  original  plates  on  the  best  grade  of  double 
weight  photo  paper. 

Prices,  including  shipment,  5  for  $2.50,  10  for 
$3.50,  20  for  $6.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  for  25c.,  same  to  be  applied 
on  initial  order. 

Ed.W  Smith  cLSons 

718  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 
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At  all  druggists  am 


rtinent  stores 


Rembrandt 

Colors 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N.J. 


TOLEDO  (Cont.) 

Lectures  for  Students. 

Dec.  1.  Mediaeval  Castles.  Grace 
Rhoades  Dean. 

Dec.  8.  Glass.  George  W.  Stevens. 

Dec.  15.  The  Renaissance  Painters. 
Elisabeth  Jane  Merrill. 

Jan.  5.  The  Renaissance  Sculptors. 
Elisabeth  Jane  Merrill. 

Jan.  12.  The  Renaissance.  Carl  Hol¬ 
liday. 

Jan.  19.  Furniture.  Mrs  Silas  Hurin. 

Jan  26.  Days  in  Spain.  Maude 
Canniff. 

Feb.  2.  Bits  of  Cloth-Prints.  Miriam 
R.  Harris. 

Feb.  9.  The  Renaissance  in  Flanders 
Elisabeth  Jane  Merrill 

Feb.  16.  Norman  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Matilda  Campbell. 

Feb.  23.  Gothic  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Matilda  Campbell. 

Mar.  2.  Shakespeare  and  his  Con¬ 
temporaries.  Mrs.  Agnes  Morris. 

Mar.  9.  Colonial  Interiors.  Maude 
Ide  Streeter. 

Mar.  16.  Modern  German  Art.  Grace 
Rhoades  Dean. 

Mar.  23.  The  Impressionists.  George 
W.  Stevens. 

Mar.  30.  American  Painting.  Blake- 
More  Godwin. 
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A  RTI  STS’ 
COLORS 

Made'by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  &  CO. 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 

Known  before  the  war  as  super ior  to  a/I  others,  are  again  reg¬ 
ularly  available  through  the  best  dealers  in  artists’  material. 

MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 
TEMPERA  COLORS 
HORADAM’S  MOIST  WATER 
COLORS 

DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 
MEDIUMS,  VARNISHES 
DR.  BUETTNER’S  VARNISHES 
AND  MEDIUMS 
DRAWING  INKS 
AERO  WHITE  A  (for  air  brush) 
LINEN  CANVAS 


MENG’S  FAMOUS  PASTELS 


ALUMINUM  PALETTES 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Distributor  in  United  States  and  Canada 

Price  lists  on  request 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

$ 

is  an  established  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  ^ 
|  Circulations. 

It’s  subscription  list  is  accordingly  verified.  Many  ^ 
of  the  leading  Advertising  Agencies  will  not  place  | 
advertisements  unless  the  publication  is  a  member  of  ^ 
!  the  A.  B.  C. 

Art  Materials  Inf°rrnat’on  concerning  any  | 
kind  of  Material,  Tools,  Ini-  | 
plements,  Canvas,  Case,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  free  | 
;  of  charge,  on  request. 

Address  :  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

The  International  Studio  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  5 

'./////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////Si. 
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Manufacturers  since  1854 


Fine  Artists'  Colors,  Brushes, 
Canvases,  Pastels, 
Drawing  Inks,  Academy 
Boards,  Easels  and  Palettes. 

Sole  Agents  :  Celebrated  FABRIANO  hand -made 
water  color  and  charcoal  papers. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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NEWARK  MUSEUM  ASSOCIATION 

An  interesting  article,  too  long  to 
quote,  has  been  received,  on  the  aims 
of  the  Newark  Museum.  It  is  written 
by  John  Colton  Dana,  the  Director,  and 
was  read  at  the  Congres  de  l’Histoire 
de  l’Art  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  on 
September  26. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  George  Kriehn’s  Lectures 
Mr.  Kriehn’s  lectures  on  "Outlines 
of  Art  History”  and  on  “The  Art  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum”  are  now 
proceeding.  The  spring  course  opens 
on  February  13.  Those  interested 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Columbia 
University  for  detailed  information. 
No  university  dues. 


The  Civic  Club  wishes  to  announce 
that  its  Art  Gallery  is  now  open  to  art¬ 
ists  for  exhibitions  of  two  weeks’  dura¬ 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  a 
direct  connection  between  artists  and 
the  public  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Civic  Art  Gallery  with  the  art  encour¬ 
agement  and  art  education  that  that 
would  mean. 

Artists  wishing  further  information 
please  communicate  with  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Civic  Club,  14  West 
12th  Street,  New  York. 


ARTISTS’  MEMORIAL  HALL  AT 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Three  busts  have  already  been  placed 
in  the  Gould  Memorial  Library  at  New 
York  University.  These  are: 

Clinton  Ogilvie,  1830-1900 
George  Xnness,  1824-1894 
Carroll  Beckwith,  1852-1917 
Proposals  have  been  accepted  to  place 
busts  of  the  following : 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
William  M.  Chase 
Frank  Duveneck 
Walter  Shirlaw 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens 
Architects  will  be  represented  by : 
Stanford  White 
George  B.  Post 
John  Welborn  Root 


ART  SCHOOLS 

Circulars  received  from  the  fellow- 


•-*«*-**  ^ 


STUDIES  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 
No.9,  The  above  photograph  shows  the  studio  of 
Albert  L.  Groll,  Member  of  the  National  Academy. 


Frans  Hals’  Color  — 

— Fresh  for  three  centuries  ! 


'“pHEOld  Masters  knew 
the  need  of  technical 
perfection  in  their  colors. 
How  much  of  their  prec" 
ious  time  they  gave  to  ex' 
periment  and  personal  sw 
pervision  of  color  making! 

Today  the  artist  need 
have  only  one  care  about 


his  colors,  to  choose  those 
which  have  proven  their 
purity  and  permanency. 

Surely,  he  can  do  no  bet" 
ter  than  to  select  Devoe 
Colors  which  have  behind 
them  the  unequalled  ex" 
perience  and  tradition  of 
167  years  of  manufacture. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co., Inc 

New  York  Chicago 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  affords  the  medium  for  the  bringing  of  your  classes  i 
up  to  capacity  standard.  Its  advertising  columns  should  include  your  presentation  ^ 

;  of  your  school’s  advantages  and  courses.  Reaching  the  eye  of  all  who  seriously  contem-  \ 

plate  Art  Study,  returns  are  bound  to  warrant  space  investment.  ^ 


mg: 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Pennsylvania  Academy  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  announces 
a  course  of  Lectures  in  Artistic  Ex¬ 
pression  by  Hugh  Elliott,  Principal  of 
the  School.  These  will  continue  until 
May  2nd. 


For  rates  address  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  7S6  Sixth  Avenue, NewYork,  N.Y  $ 

s  \ 
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MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 
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US.  distributors:  favor,  ruhl  chco. 


MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS. IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS 

THE  COLOR  WHICH  HAS  THE  MOST  PET 
NAMES  IS  PARIS  GREEN  A  FEW  ARE 
EMERALD  GREEN,  SCHEELES  GREEN. 
SCHWEINFURTER  GREEN.  VERT  PAUL 
VERONESE,  VERDIGRIS.  SWEDISH 
GREEN,  AND  SO  ON. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  LANE  LIST 


Illustrated  Books 
A  PAINTER  IN  PALESTINE 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL,  author  of  “Adventures  with  a  Sketch-Book,”  etc.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Cloth,  $2.00 
A  fascinating  account  of  an  impromptu  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land  with  Bible 
and  sketch-book. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  PAUL  GAUGUIN 

To  Georges  Daniel  de  Monfried.  Translated  by  RUTH  P1ELKOVO.  With  a  Colored 
Frontispiece  and  8  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00 

In  this  volume  the  true  story  of  Gauguin’s  life  in  the  South  Seas  is  told — a  story  of  com¬ 
pelling  interest. 

MORE  ABOUT  UNKNOWN  LONDON 

By  WALTER  GEORGE  BELL,  author  of  “The  Great  Fire  of  London,”  “Unknown  Lon¬ 
don,”  etc.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.00 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  style  of  “Unknown  London,”  which  is  now  in  its  third 
edition. 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 

By  CONINGSBY  DAWSON,  author  of  “The  Kingdom  Round  the  Corner,”  etc.  With  8 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  Stella  Langdale.  Boards,  $1.50 

This  Christmas  story,  told  with  all  the  charm  of  an  old  fairy  tale,  has  already  become 
a  classic  and  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 


Sport  and  Travel 


SOME  FISH  AND  SOME  FISHING 

By  FRANK  GRAY  GRISWOLD.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00 

Mr.  Griswold  is  a  noted  amateur  sportsman  and  an  expert  fisherman,  and  the  chapters 
in  this  volume  are  founded  on  forty  years’  actual  fishing  experiences  in  American  waters. 

AN  AFRICAN  ADVENTURE 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON,  author  of  “Adventures  in  Interviewing,”  etc.  With  46  Il¬ 
lustrations  and  Two  Maps,  8vo.  Second  Edition.  Cloth  $5.00 

The  thrilling  account  of  Mr.  Marcosson’s  stirring  and  picturesque  trip  to  South  and 
Central  Africa. 

Fiction 

WANDERING  FIRES 

By  DOLE  WYLLARDE,  author  cf  “The  Story  of  Eden,”  “The  Holiday  Husband,” 
etc.  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  realistic,  fascinating  story  depicting  the  adventures  of  a  typical  modern  girl  as  a 
“motion  picture”  actress. 

THE  DARK  GERALDINE 

By  JOHN  FERGUSON,  author  of  “Stealthy  Terror.”  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  mystery  story  of  a  band  of  adventurers  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  secret 
society — The  Dark  Geraldine — and  an  exciting  hunt  for  hidden  treasure. 

ROGUES  &  COMPANY 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYLIE,  author  of  “Children  of  Storm,”  “Towards  Morning,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1.75 
A  sparkling  mystery  story  compounded  of  mislaid  identity,  psychoanalysis,  love  at  first 
sight  and  other  refreshing  ingredients,  served  in  a  froth  of  witty  dialogue. 

THE  PASSIONATE  PURITAN 

By  JANE  MANDER,  author  of  “The  Story  of  a  New  Zealand  River.”  Second  Edition. 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Something  strikingly  fresh  in  the.  story  line.  A  realistic  novel  of  the  New  Zealand  bush. 

THE  MOUNTEBANK 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE,  author  of  “The  Beloved  Vagabond,”  etc.  Cloth,  $2.00 

This  latest  novel  of  Mr.  Locke’s  has  been  called  “a  new  Beloved  Vagabond”  and  has 
been  a  “best-seller”  since  publication  last  spring. 
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Publishers 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


New  York 


$ntwnaTi<nial 

Tiutw 


‘‘THE  BLUE  BOY’’ 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
FROM  THE  MEZZOTINT 
BY  FREDERICK  REYNOLDS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  after  the  publication  of 
this  number,  will  pass  into  new  hands.  The  magazine  has 
been  sold  by  the  John  Lane  Company  to  Messrs.  Peyton 
Boswell  and  S.  W.  Frankel,  who  will  continue  its  publication  at 
the  same  address,  under  the  corporate  name  of  The  International 
Studio.  They  are  the  publishers,  also,  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
of  art,  The  American  Art  News. 

Next  March  The  International  Studio  will  have  reached  its 
quarter-century  mark.  During  this  time  it  has  carried  the  message 
and  has  interpreted  the  meaning  of  art  to  the  American  people, 
and  has  done  its  part  in  creating  the  great  art  movement  which 
is  now  making  itself  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  old 
management  relinquishes  its  control  with  confidence  that  its  new 
owners  will  continue  to  develop  and  enlarge  its  scope  and  make  it 
an  even  more  worthy  exponent  of  the  cause  which  called  it  into 
being  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  the  past  a  certain  part  of  The  International  Studio  has  been 
printed  in  England,  and  joined  with  an  American  section  to  make 
the  complete  magazine.  Under  the  new  management,  the  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  produced  wholly  in  America.  While  emphasizing 
American  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  art  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  has  been  brought  to  America,  it  will  continue  to  be 
international  and  will  interpret  to  America  the  art  movements 
of  other  nations. 

The  John  Lane  Company  thanks  the  thousands  of  loyal  friends 
of  The  International  Studio,  for  their  support  in  the  past,  and 
bespeaks  for  the  new  owners  a  continuation  of  this  friendship  and 
support. 


JOHN  LANE 


NOTICE 
To  Subscribers 


TN  future  all  communications  for  The  Inter- 
national  Studio  should  be  addressed  to  The 
International  Studio,  Inc.,  786  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  not  to  the  John  Lane  Company. 

This  is  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
ownership,  as  announced  on  the  preceding 
page. 
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The  New  Year 


ANEW  YEAR.  And  a  new  “Studio.” 
But  two  months  old,  beginning  already 
to  find  its  legs,  and  becoming  more 
sure  of  its  tongue. 

The  old  “Studio,”  which  lived  from  March, 
1897,  to  October,  1921,  did  in  its  day  fine 
work.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle  which 
then  held  in  America,  dependence  on  Europe 
in  matters  artistic.  The  American  supplement 
was  at  the  outset  no  more  than  a  leaflet  in¬ 
serted  at  the  end. 

But  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  many 
things  have  happened.  The  principle  no  longer 
holds.  America  is  beginning  to  resent  the 
imputation  of  provincialism,  and  aspires  to  be 
more  than  a  market  for  the  cast-off  artistic 
wares  of  other  countries.  That  does  not  mean 
the  promulgation  of  an  artistic  Munroe  Doc¬ 
trine  or  Infant  Industries  Protection  Act,  far 
from  it.  America  wishes  that  the  finest  in 
her  art  be  placed  against  the  finest  in  the  art 
of  other  nations,  and  be  judged  on  that  basis. 

The  old  “Studio”  had  to  go.  Its  day  was 
past.  What  will  the  new  “Studio”  be  like? 

The  new  “Studio”  will  be  modern  in  spirit, 
but  classic  in  background.  To  be  modern  is 
not  to  decry  the  great  figures  of  the  past.  It 
is  youth  that  cries:  “Nous  avons  change  tout 
cela.”  To  be  modern  is  to  be  alive,  to  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  struggles  and  striv¬ 
ings  of  one’s  age,  to  live  in  the  present,  look¬ 
ing  backward  for  help,  looking  forward  for 


inspiration.  The  man  who  is  inspired  only  by 
art  may  be  a  great  man,  but  he  cannot  be  a 
great  artist.  The  artist  looks  at  life.  Rem¬ 
brandt,  El  Greco,  Rubens  .  .  .  these  may 
teach  him,  may  transport  him  into  a  Heaven 
of  wonder,  but  they  are  powerless  to  make 
him  one  of  themselves.  Only  life  in  its  full¬ 
ness,  its  grandeur  and  its  infinite  meanness 
can  do  that. 

So  that  to  be  modern  is  but  to  say,  “I  am 
of  my  country  and  my  time.”  “The  clothes 
you  are  wearing  will  be  outmoded  tomorrow,” 
objects  the  conservative.  Perhaps,  but  are  not 
the  reactionary’s  clothes  outmoded  already? 

But  a  critic  must  have  more  than  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit,  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  function.  He 
must  hold  the  balance  not  only  between  art 
and  life,  but  between  past  and  present.  He 
must  see  the  present  as  the  child  of  the  past. 

Balance  must  therefore  be  the  aim.  It  will 
not  be  our  achievement — perfect  balance  is 
attained  only  in  death.  We  aspire  to  live. 
And  life  in  its  highest  manifestation  is  the 
striving  of  atoms  to  find  order  in  chaos.  The 
balance  attained  is  tentative,  the  pendulum 
swings  around  the  centre,  but  it  is  dynamic. 
And  there  is  no  life  without  movement,  no 
movement  without  passion. 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  at  least  a  beginning.  Let  us  face 
the  future. 

G.  C.  E. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  MASTER: 
BRENNAN 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
Illustrations  Courtesy  The  Century 
Magazine 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  have  lived 
long  enough,  and  worked  long  enough,  to  have 
passed  from  artlessness  in  this  country  through 
a  genuine  art  movement  which  has  brought 
us  to  degeneracy  and  decay,  dry  rot. 

When  in  the  late  ,70’s  I  started  working — 
drawing,  for  it  was  my  aim  and  ambition  to 


be  an  illustrator — Abbey,  Pyle,  Blum,  Bren¬ 
nan,  had  made  an  international  reputation  for 
themselves  and  for  The  Century  and  Harper’s 
for  which  they  worked.  The  name  of  The 
Century  then  was  Scribner’s,  the  spirit  was 
the  coming  century. 

The  two  magazines  were  edited  by  authors, 
Gilder  and  Alden  conducted  their  literary 
departments. 

Their  art  departments  were  managed  by 
artists,  Drake  and  Parsons.  There  were,  I 
believe,  some  business  men  in  the  outer  rooms, 
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but  we  saw  nothing  of  them  save  when  we 
cashed  our  cheques,  which  were  paid  with¬ 
out  haggling  when  the  illustrations  were  ac¬ 
cepted. 

There  were  a  few  other  things  rather  dif¬ 
ferently  managed  from  the  way  they  are  to¬ 
day- — At  Harper’s  there- was  a  staff:  of  artists 
—at  The  Century  there  was  no  staff.  Harper’s 
worked  with  new  men  in  the  old  fashion,  they 
drew  on  wood  and  the  designs  were  engraved. 

But  at  The  Century,  though  much  of  the 


work  was  engraved,  nearly  all  the  drawings 
were  done  on  paper  or  canvas  and  photo¬ 
graphed  on  to  the  wood,  and  then  engraved. 

At  Harper’s  “the  house”  was  conservative, 
at  The  Century  everyone  was  progressive. 

But  with  the  artists  who  worked  for  each 
there  was  pride,  not  only  in  their  work,  but 
in  the  magazines,  of  which  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  a  part.  They  knew  what  would  appear 
during  the  coming  year,  but  a  Harper  man 
would  no  more  blab  to  a  Century  kid,  than  he 
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would  draw  for  the  rival  publications — those 
were  the  days  of  real  art,  real  competition, 
real  rivalry,  fought  out,  mostly  over  schoon¬ 
ers  of  beer  and  frankfurters  in  the  real  art 
centres  of  New  York — and  there  were  then  no 
uplifters  or  dry  boosters — the  curses  of  art, 
for  no  dry  country  ever  has  produced  art, 
does  produce  art,  ever  will  produce  art,  only 
deceit,  lieing,  imitation,  hypocrisy. 

None  of  these  men  would  tell  a  rival  what 
he  was  doing — it  was  all  a  secret,  a  mystery, 
and  to  be  on  the  inside  was  wonderful. 

Everyone  was  keen  about  the  magazines 
and  what  the  next  number  would  contain — the 
papers,  then  edited  with  something  besides 
a  chuckrake,  boomed  the  magazines  with 
leaders — instead  of  artless,  senseless,  stupid 
ads,  and  the  people,  who  then  read  more  of 
the  papers  than  the  head-lines,  bought  the 
magazines.  They  knew  and  they  cared,  they 
did  not  have  to  be  told  what  to  know,  what 
to  buy,  by  the  advertising  oafs  who  have 


bought  and  sold  the  honour  and  the  decency 
of  our  land. 

The  coming  of  The  Century  was  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  return  of  Chase,  Duveneck, 
Dielman,  Muhrman,  to  this  country  and  with 
the  appearance  of  Cole,  Wolf,  Quengling,  the 
engravers — all  foreigners — and  all  were  given 
a  chance  by  Drake  to  work,  each  in  his  own 
way :  the  artists  perfectly  freely  and  the  en¬ 
gravers  perfectly  slavishly  after  them.  And 
those  early  numbers  of  The  Century  soon 
proved  to  Harper’s  they  must  put  up  or  shut 
up,  and  they  gave  Abbey,  Reinhardt,  Pyle 
and  Frost  their  chance.  No  cheap  imitations 
were  employed  or  considered,  the  men  who 
had  ideas  were  encouraged. 

But  another  thing  happened.  Ten  years 
before  photo-engraving  in  line  had  been  made 
practical  in  Europe,  and  Fortuny,  Vierge,  Rico 
had  drawn  their  masterpieces  in  pen-and-ink, 
and  these  had  been  photographically  and 
chemically  engraved  by  Gillot  and  Yves  et 
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Barratt.  These  men,  with  Menzel  still  at  left  Cincinnati  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  told, 
work  in  Germany,  and  Sandys  and  Houghton  I  think  by  Duveneck  or  Farney,  that  one  day 
in  England,  set  the  standard  of  American  a  steamboat  blew  up  down  the  river  and  Bren- 
illustration  and  it  captured  the  world.  Be-  nan  was  sent  down  by  a  paper  to  do  the  inci- 
cause  it  was  better,  not  cheaper.  It  was  art,  dent,  with  all  his  expenses  paid.  All  he  could 
not  business,  but  it  paid.  Then  came  in  a  find  was  a  foot  of  smoke-stack  sticking  out  of 
younger  and  newer  batch  of  men.  They  came  the  water,  so  he  drew  that  in  an  hour  and  spent 
from  the  Middle  West,  where  some  had  come  a  week  drawing  other  things  that  interested 
from  before,  and  few,  if  any,  have  come  from  him  more.  That  might  have  had  something 
since.  It  is  strange  that  when  new  aims,  new  to  do  with  his  coming  east, 
methods  are  discovered,  there  appear  new  They  stopped  in  Philadelphia  and  went  to 
men  to  practise  them.  I  don’t  mean  when  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  which  then  had  an 

-Isms  are  set  up — those  anyone  can  follow,  to  art  school  with  an  artist  at  the  head  of  it, 

the  abomination  of  desecration  we  are  now  Thomas  Eakins.  Whether  they  took  to  Eak- 

stewing  in — but  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  ins  or  not  I  do  not  know,  it  was  before  my 

real  artists  appear,  skilled  to  practise  and  to  time,  but  they  did  take  to  Stephen  I.  Ferris 
experiment  with  new  arts  and  crafts.  and  he  showed  them,  if  they  had  not  seen  the 

The  group  which  became  most  prominent  work  before,  prints  and  drawings  by  Vierge, 
hailed  from  Cincinnati.  I  believe  they  had  Rico,  Fortuny.  They  had  found  themselves, 
studied  with  Duveneck,  and  worked  on  the  At  this  time  also  Ives  and  the  Levy  Brothers 
papers  with  Farney.  They  were  Brennan,  were  experimenting  with  screens,  and  I  think 
Blum,  Lungren,  and  Kenyon  Cox.  Why  they  Ben  Day  was  in  Philadelphia.  They  did  not 
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stay  there  long,  no  artist  can.  New  York 
was  the  only  place.  I  know  nothing  of  their 
adventures  or  misadventures — I  did  not  know 
them — I  had  not  seen  them — and  I  only  saw 
Brennan  once,  in  a  green  coat  with  Roman 
buttons.  Drake  was  fearfully  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  could,  like  Chase,  do  won¬ 
derful  things  with  a  gun,  and  said  he  had  to 
spend  twenty  dollars  a  day  to  live.  We,  years 


later,  lived  on  a  dollar — and  better  than  we 
do  now. 

Blum  I  never  saw,  Cox  I  always  tried  to 
avoid,  and  Lungren  I  got  to  like  in  London. 

Brennan  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
them  all — Lungren  knows — but  I  know  that 
almost  every  number  of  the  old  Century  con¬ 
tains  an  experiment  in  pen  drawing  and  repro¬ 
duction  and  printing,  all  of  which  Brennan 
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superintended,  which  was  often  a  masterpiece, 
and  in  these  experiments  he  was  aided  and 
encouraged  by  Drake,  by  the  photo-engTavers, 
who  talked  to  him  about  the  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction,  let  him  work  on  the  blocks— at  any 
rate  I  did — and  sent  him  proof.  And  then, 
often,  he  and  Drake  would  go  to  DeVinne’s 
and  make  the  thing  print  on  the  big  Hoe  press. 
Now  it  is  all  business,  so  there  is  no  art.  And 
some  of  those  designs  in  the  pages  of  The 
Century  are  still  not  only  an  inspiration  as 
drawings — but  are  as  engravings  far  better 
than  our  standardized  labour-saving,  money- 
wasting  plants  can  turn  out. 

And  Brennan,  Drake,  and  the  rest  went  on 
till  the  end,  the  break-up  of  the  old  Century  and 
Harper’s.  This  experimenting  in  art  carried 
the  American  magazines  to  success.  Collect 
the  old  numbers,  if  you  can  find  them,  marvel 
at  them,  if  you  can  understand  them,  and  then 


turn  to  our  books,  magazines  and  papers  of 
to-day  and  know  what  a  foul  pit  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  we  are  squirming  in,  owing  to  the 
art  and  literature.  He  has,  to  fill  his  pockets, 
dragged  us  to  his  depths  of  ignorance,  the 
lowest  in  the  world ;  he  has  Bok-ed  the  land. 
Today  we  have  new  methods  of  reproduction 
and  printing,  but  we  have  no  Drake,  no 
DeVinne,  no  Brennan — or  if  we  have,  they 
have  no  chance  to  experiment.  Then  we  ex¬ 
perimented,  now  we  are  cock-sure  of  every¬ 
thing  save  that  we  are  what  we  are,  an 
illiterate,  artless  race  of  smug  oafs. 

'f'  'f' 

Brennan  died  the  other  day,  I  have  heard, 
without  a  note  in  the  press.  His  work  will  be 
remembered  when  that  of  most  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  millionaire  moralists  is  whitewashed 
out,  and  all  the  cheap  junk  magazines  have 
returned  to  pulp  or  powder. 
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PAPE’S  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  CABELL’S  “JURGEN” 

BY  BURTON  RASCOE 

A  limited  edition  of  “Jurgen”  by 
James  Branch  Cabell  has  been  published  in 
England  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  with  illustrations 
by  Frank  C.  Pape.  The  literary  significance 
of  this  treasure  trove  of  wit  and  beauty  need 
not  here  concern  us :  the  curious  book  has 
been  the  occasion  for  much  bandying  of  many 
words  and  now,  in  the  United  States,  at  all 
events,  final  pronouncement  (in  this  decade) 
rests  with  the  courts. 

An  illustrated  edition  is  preened  with  ad¬ 
vantages  a  pictureless  one  cannot  boast.  We 
all  like  pictures  and  it  is  a  boon  to  us  when 
an  illustrator  draws  for  us  scenes  and  situa¬ 
tions  which,  with  mere  words  as  stimuli,  our 
imaginations  fail  to  encompass  readily.  In 
Frank  C.  Pape  we  have  a  deft  and  lively 
prompter  to  our  halting  mental  processes.  Fie 
has  caught  much  of  the  Cabellian  spirii  (save 
only  its  irony)  and  if  he  fails  of  perfection, 
it  is  because  the  facets  of  that  spirit  are  too 
numerous  to  be  delineated  in  flat  design  of 
black  and  white.  Indeed,  says  Cabell,  “this 
fable  of  Jurgen  is  a  book  wherein  each  man 
will  find  what  his  nature  enables  him  to  see ; 
which  gives  us  back  each  his  own  image ;  and 
which  teaches  us  each  the  lesson  that  each  of 
us  desires  to  learn.”  That  Pape’s  nature  en¬ 
ables  him  to  see  jocose  burlesque  where  satire 


is,  for  some,  inherent,  is  certainly  not  to  be 
quarreled  with. 

But  let  us  examine  the  illustrations  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio.  The  evocation  of  Dorothy  la 
Desiree,  “that  first  love  whom  every  man  must 
lose,  no  matter  whom  he  marries,”  is  conven¬ 
tional  to  dainty  prettiness  and  might  easily 
have  been  the  illustration  for  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  Christmas  glitter  books.  But  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  satisfactory  drawing  of  the 
group. 

The  conception  of  Jurgen  astride  the  Cen¬ 
taur  is  excellent  arid  it  is  brilliantly  executed. 
It  has  sweep  and  movement.  It  was  the  Cen¬ 
taur  whom  Jurgen  found  in  the  cave  beyond 
Amneran  Heath  and  who  gave  to  Jurgen  the 
Nessus  shirt  and  upon  whose  back  Jurgen  was 
mounted  in  search  for  justice.  “P'or  a  while 
they  went  through  the  woods,  which  were 
composed  of  big  trees  standing  a  goodish  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  with  the  Centaur’s 
gilded  hoofs  rustling  and  sinking  in  a  thick 
carpet  of  dead  leaves,  all  grey  and  brown,  in 
level  stretches  that  were  unbroken  by  any 
undergrowth.  And  then  they  came  to  a  white 
roadway  that  extended  due  west,  and  so  were 
done  with  the  woods.  Now  happened  an  in¬ 
credible  thing  in  which  Jurgen  would  never 
have  believed  had  he  not  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes :  for  now  the  Centaur  went  so  fast  that 
he  gained  a  little  by  little  on  the  sun,  thus 
causing  it  to  rise  in  the  west  a  little  by  little ; 
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and  these  two  sped  westward  in  the  glory  of 
a  departed  sunset.  The  sun  fell  full  in 
Jurgen’s  face  as  he  rode  straight  toward  the 
west,  so  that  he  blinked  and  closed  his  eyes, 
land  looked  first  toward  this  side,  then  the 
other.  Thus  it  was  that  the  country  about 
him,  and  the  persons  they  were  passing,  were 
seen  by  him  in  quick  bright  flashes,  like  pic¬ 
tures  suddenly  transmuted  into  other  pictures ; 
and  all  his  memories  of  this  shining  highway 
were,  in  consequence,  always  confused  and  in¬ 
coherent.” 

The  artist’s  depiction  of  Mother  Sereda  is, 
perhaps,  his  masterpiece  in  this  collection. 
Here  the  pattern  and  detail,  the  apparent  stark 
economy  of  line,  are  all  of  a  piece  in  this  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  bleak  symbol  of  common- 
sense.  “This  was  a  depressing  apartment,  in 
its  chill  neat  emptiness,  for  it  was  unfurnished 
save  for  a  bare  deal  table,  upon  which  lay  a 
yardstick  and  a  pair  of  scales.  Above  this 
table  hung  in  a  wicker  cage  a  bluebird,  and 
another  wicker  cage  containing  three  white 
pigeons.  And  in  this  hall  a  woman,  no  longer 
young,  dressed  all  in  blue,  and  wearing  a 
white  towel  by  way  of  head-dress,  was  assort¬ 
ing  curiously  coloured  cloths. 

“She  had  very  bright  eyes,  with  wrinkled 
lids;  and  now  as  she  looked  up  at  Jurgen  her 
shrunk  jaw  quivered. 

“  ‘Ah,’  says  she,  ‘I  have  a  visitor.  Good 
day  to  you,  in  your  glittering  shirt.  It  is  a 
garment  I  seem  to  recognise.’ 

“  ‘Good  day,  grandmother !  I  am  looking 
for  my  wife,  whom  I  suspect  to  have  been 
carried  oft  by  a  devil,  poor  fellow!  Now, 
having  lost  my  way,  I  have  come  to  pass  the 
night  under  your  roof.’ 

“  ‘Very  good:  but  few  come  seeking  Mother 
Sereda  of  their  own  accord.’ 

“  .  .  .  ‘And  what  do  you  do  here,  grand¬ 
mother?’ 

“  ‘I  bleach.  In  time  I  shall  bleach  that  gar¬ 
ment  you  are  wearing.  For  I  take  the  colour 
out  of  all  things.  Thus  you  see  these  stuffs 
here,  as  they  are  now.  Clotho  spun  the  glow¬ 
ing  threads,  and  Lachesis  wove  them,  as  you 
observe,  in  curious  patterns,  very  marvellous 
to  see :  but  when  I  am  done  with  these  stuffs 
there  will  be  no  more  colour  or  beauty  or 


strangeness  anywhere  apparent  than  in  so 
many  dishclouts.’  ” 

The  duel  between  Jurgen  and  Heitman 
Michael,  whereafter  Jurgen  resorted  to  an  ex¬ 
pedient  not  countenanced  in  the  code  duello 
to  gain  that  which  his  heart  was  set  on,  does 
passably,  if  only  because  of  the  sardonic  tail¬ 
piece  with  its  shattered  Cupid. 

In  depicting  Jurgen  attended  by  his  shadow, 
the  artist  has  achieved  a  sinister,  nightmarish 
effect  with  cloudy  witches  astride  nebulous 
mounts  and  with  a  phosphorous  eyed,  inky 
bat  posed  against  two  tones  of  grey.  Here  is 
a  technical  achievement  in  colour  gradations 
from  pure  white  to  jet  black,  and  the  fancy 
behind  it  is  daily  stygian.  The  tail-piece,  too, 
has  a  motive  that  is  appropriately  unorthodox. 

The  scene  from  “The  Orthodox  Rescue  of 
Guenevere”  shows  Guenevere  seated  at  the 
feet  of  Troll  king.  Here,  as  always,  Pape 
h'as  packed  his  drawing  with  details  in  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  manner,  even  if  they  fail  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  text.  “Here  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault  was  a  kettle  of  quiver¬ 
ing  red  flames.  These  lighted  a  very  old  and 
villainous  looking  man  in  full  armour,  girded 
with  a  sword,  and  crowned  royally :  he  sat 
upon  a  throne,  motionless,  with  staring  eyes 
that  saw  nothing.  .  .  .  Then  Jurgen  saw  that 
at  this  unengaging  monarch’s  feet  were  three 
chests.  The  lids  had  been  ripped  from  two 
of  them,  and  these  were  filled  with  silver 
coins.  Upon  the  middle  chest  sat  a  woman, 
with  her  face  resting  against  the  knees  of  the 
glaring,  withered,  motionless  old  rascal.” 

The  depiction  of  the  ghosts  King  Smoit  and 
Queen  Sylvia  Tereu  haunting  Jurgen’s  bed¬ 
chamber  is  full  of  merry  minutiae  and  is  wag¬ 
gish  satire,  carried  out  even  unto  the  motto 
from  the  king’s  armorial  bearings,  “Armore 
et  Diligentia.”  “Now  it  befell  that  for  three 
nights  in  succession  the  Princess  Guenevere 
was  unable  to  converse  with  Jurgen  in  the 
Hall  of  Judgment.  So  upon  one  of  these 
disengaged  evenings  Duke  Jurgen  held  a 
carouse  with  Aribert  and  Olwen,  two  of 
Gogyrvan’s  barons,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Pengwaed-Gir,  and  had  queer  tales  to 
narrate  of  the  Trooping  Fairies  who  garrisoned 
that  place. 
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“All  three  were  seasoned  topers,  so  Jurgen 
went  to  bed  prepared  for  anything.  Later  he 
sat  up  in  bed.  and  found  it  much  as  he  had 
suspected.  The  room  was  haunted,  and  at 
the  foot  of  his  couch  were  two  ghosts :  one 
an  impudent-looking  leering  phantom,  in  a 
suit  of  old-fashioned  armour,  and  the  other  a 
beautiful  pale  lady,  in  the  customary  flowing 
white  draperies. 

“  ‘Good  morning  to  you  both,’  says  Jurgen, 
‘and  sorry  am  I  that  I  cannot  truthfully  ob¬ 
serve  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Though  you  are 
welcome  enough,  if  you  can  manage  to  haunt 
the  room  quietly.’  Then,  seeing  that  both 
phantoms  looked  puzzled,  Jurgen  proceeded 
to  explain,  ‘Last  year,  when  I  was  travelling 
upon  business  in  Westphalia,  it  was  my  grief 
to  spend  a  night  in  the  haunted  castle  of 
Neuedesberg,  for  T  could  not  get  any  sleep  at 
all  in  that  place.  There  was  a  ghost  in  charge 
who  persisted  in  rattling  very  large  iron 
chains  and  in  groaning  dismally  throughout 
the  night.  Then  toward  morning  he  took  the 
form  of  a  monstrous  cat,  and  climbed  upon  the 
foot  of  my  bed:  and  there  he  squatted  yowling 
until  daybreak.  And  as  I  am  ignorant  of 
German,  I  was  not  able  to  convey  to  him  any 
idea  of  my  disapproval  of  his  conduct.  Now 
I  trust  that  as  compatriots,  or  as  I  might  say 
with  more  exactness,  as  former  compatriots, 
you  will  appreciate  that  such  behaviour  is  out 
of  all  reason.’ 

“  ‘Messire,’  says  the  male  ghost,  and  he 
oozed  to  his  full  height,  ‘you  are  guilty  of  im¬ 
pertinence  in  harbouring  such  a  suspicion.  I 
can  only  hope  that  it  proceeds  from  your  ig¬ 
norance.’ 

“  ‘For  I  am  sure,’  put  in  the  lady,  ‘that  I 
always  disliked  cats,  and  we  never  had  them 
about  the  castle.’ 

“  ‘And  you  will  pardon  my  frankness, 
messire,’  continued  the  male  ghost,  ‘but  you 
cannot  have  moved  widely  in  noble  company 
if  you  are  indeed  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  feline  species  and  of 
the  reigning  family  of  Glathion.' 

“  ‘Well,  I  have  seen  dowager  queens  who 
justified  some  confusion,’  observed  Jurgen, 
‘Still,  I  entreat  the  forgiveness  of  you  both, 
for  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  addressing 
royalty.’ 


“  ‘I  was  King  Smoit,’  explained  the  male 
phantom,  ‘and  this  was  my  ninth  wife,  Queen 
Sylvia  Tereu.’ 

“Jurgen  bowed  as  gracefully,  he  flattered 
himself,  as  was  {possible  in  his  circumstances. 
It  is  not  easy  to  bow  gracefully  while  sitting 
erect  in  bed. 

“  ‘Often  and  over  again  have  I  heard  of 
you.  King  Smoit,’  says  Jurgen.  ‘You  were 
the  grandfather  of  Gogyrvan  Gawr,  and  you 
murdered  your  ninth  wife,  and  your  eighth 
wife,  and  your  fifth  wife,  and  your  third  wife, 
too :  and  you  went  under  the  title  of  the  Black 
King,  for  you  were  reputed  the  wickedest 
monarch  that  ever  reigned  in  Glathion  and  the 
Red  Islands.’ 

“It  seemed  to  Jurgen  that  King  Smoit 
evinced  embarrassment,  but  it  was  hard  to  be 
quite  certain  when  a  ghost  was  blushing.” 

There  is  a  ch’arm  of  a  dainty,  trim  tapestry 
in  the  illustration  showing  Jurgen  with  King 
Anaitis,  and  the  design  is  relevantly  Egyptian. 
“So  Jurgen  sat  with  Anaitis  in  the  two  tall 
chairs  that  were  in  the  prow  of  the  vessel, 
under  a  canopy  of  crimson  stuff  embroidered 
with  gold  dragons,  and  just  back  of  the  ship’s 
figurehead,  which  was  a  dragon  painted  with 
thirty  colours :  and  the  ship  moved  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  so  into  the  open  sea.” 

There  is  a  pre-Raphaelite  hint  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  for  the  idyll  of  Jurgen  and  the  Hama¬ 
dryad.  “So  they  talked  nonsense,  in  utter 
darkness,  while  the  locusts,  and  presently  a 
score  of  locusts,  disputed  obstinately.  Now 
Chloris  and  Jurgen  were  invisible,  even  to  each 
other,  as  they  talked  under  their  oak-tree :  but 
before  them  the  fields  shone  mistily  under  a 
gold-dusted  dome,  for  this  night  seemed 
budded  of  stars.  And  the  white  towers  of 
Pseudopolis  also  could  Jurgen  see,  as  he 
laughed  there  and  took  his  pleasure  with 
Chloris.  He  reflected  that  very  probably 
Achilles  and  Plelen  were  laughing  thus,  and 
were  not  dissimilarly  occupied,  out  yonder,  in 
this  night  of  wonder. 

“He  sighed.  But  in  a  while  Jurgen  and  the 
Hamadryad  were  speaking  again,  just  as  in- 
consequently,  and  the  locusts  were  whirring 
just  as  obstinately.  Later  the  moon  rose,  and 
they  all  slept.” 

Jurgen’s  descent  in  the  wheelbarrow  trun- 
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died  by  Cannagosta  to  the  Hell  of  his  father 
is  gorgeously  conceived  and  intricately  worked 
out.  “Cannagosta  was  something  like  an  ox, 
but  father  more  like  a  cat,  and  his  hair  was 
curly.  And  as  they  came  through  Chorasma, 
a  very  uncomfortable  place  where  the  damned 
abide  in  torment,  whom  should  Jurgen  see  but 
his  own  father,  Coth,  the  son  of  Smoit  and 
Steinvor,  standing  there  chewing  his  long 
moustaches  in  the  midst  of  an  especially  tall 
flame. 

“  ‘Do  you  stop  now  for  a  moment !’  says 
Jurgen,  to  his  escort. 

“  ‘Oh,  but  this  is  the  most  vexatious  person 
in  all  Hell !’  cried  Cannagosta ;  ‘and  a  person 
whom  there  is  absolutely  no  pleasing !’  ” 

The  halo  of  industrious  imps  bestowing 
upon  Coth  the  punishments  he  believes  to  be 
his  due  because  of  the  fancied  enormity  of 
his  peccadilloes  is  a  h'appy  conceit.  There  is 
a  nimble  imagination  displayed  in  the  whole 
design.  The  reptilian  character  of  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  lower  regions,  the  barbed  and 
lanciform  accessories,  and  the  imperial  ac¬ 
coutrements  and  insignia  of  Jurgen  are  in  key 
and  character  with  this  delightful  episode. 

The  scene  between  Jurgen  and  Satan’s  wife 
in  the  Black  House  of  Barathum  is  treated  in 
a  manner  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  describe. 
The  passage  reads  :  “Now  Grandfather  Satan's 
wife  was  called  Phyllis:  and  apart  from  hav¬ 
ing  wings  like  a  bat’s,  she  was  the  loveliest 
little  ship  of  devilishness  that  Jurgen  had 
seen  in  a  long  while.  Jurgen  spent  this  night 


at  the  Black  House  of  Barathum  and  had 
more  nights,  or  it  might  be  three  nights :  and 
the  details  of  what  Jurgen  used  to  do  there, 
after  supper,  when  he  would  walk  alone  in 
the  Black  House  Gardens,  among  the  artfully 
coloured  cast-iron  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and 
so  would  come  to  the  grated  windows  of 
Phyllis’s  room,  and  would  stand  there  joking 
with  her  in  the  dark,  are  not  requisite  to  this 
story.” 

The  visualising  of  the  ascension  of  Pope 
Jurgen,  by  means  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  is  joyous 
though  derivative  and  is  as  replete  with  sym¬ 
bols. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  apostrophe  to  Helen 
which  is,  as  would  all  attempts  be,  an  inade¬ 
quate  attempt  to  capture  the  quality  of  beauty 
in  that  perfect  symbol  of  all  men’s  desire. 

“And  so  farewell  to  you,  Queen  Helen ! 
Your  beauty  has  been  to  me  as  a  robber  that 
stripped  my  life  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  I 
desire  not  ever  to  dream  of  your  beauty  any 
more.  For  I  have  been  able  to  love  nobody. 
And  I  know  that  it  is  you  who  have  prevented 
this,  Queen  Helen,  at  every  moment  of  my 
life  since  the  disastrous  moment  when  I  first 
seemed  to  find  your  loveliness  in  the  face  of 
Madame  Dorothy.  It  is  the  memory  of  your 
beauty,  as  I  then  saw  it  mirrored  in  the  face 
of  a  j ill-flirt,  which  has  enfeebled  me  for  such 
honest  love  as  other  men  give  women ;  and 
I  envy  these  other  men.  For  Jurgen  has  loved 
nothing — not  even  you,  not  even  Jurgen! — 
quite  whole-heartedly.” 
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RCHITECTURE  IN  NEW  YORK 
III.  EDUCATE  THE 
CLIENTELE 

BY  MARRION  WILCOX 
Decidedly  not  academic  is  the  in¬ 
struction  in  New  York’s  architecture  given  by 
M.  Jacques  Greber,  whose  volumes  on  U Archi¬ 
tecture  aux  Etats-Unis  (Payot  &  Cie,  Paris) 
have  just  come  to  my  hands.  Describing  in 
popular  terms  the  residences  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  section,  he  teaches  that  the  exteriors 
of  a  majority  of  these  houses  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  copies  of  old  Paris  or  Bordeaux  resi¬ 
dences,  when  they  are  not  more  or  less  faith¬ 
ful  reproductions  of  chateaux  on  the  Loire 
or  of  Florentine  palaces.  And  he  adds  regret¬ 
fully  that  the  originality  and  great  variety 
manifested  in  American  country  houses  are 
no  longer  in  evidence  when  one  returns  to 
town.  The  tendency  of  apartment  house  de¬ 
sign  in  New  York  is  to  give  an  artificial  aspect, 
he  asserts,  to  apartment  house  life.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps  because  the  houses 
are  not  so  new,  it  is  possible  to  perceive  a 
certain  charm  and  to  establish  one’s  home  in 
buildings  of  this  class.  In  New  York  it  nearly 
always  seems,  in  an  apartment,  asAhough  one 
were  a  l’ hotel.  That  is  not  due  to  the  furnish¬ 
ing,  which  is  occasionally  very  beautiful  and 
such  as  one  might  find  in  a  country  house ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  plan  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  itself,  in  which  are  found  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  and  conveniences  which  a  private  house 
would  supply,  but  one  feels  that  the  formula 
of  home  in  a  single  etage  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  As  for  New  York’s  office  build¬ 
ings,  their  architects  have  added  decorations 
which  are  sometimes  useless  and  inappropriate, 
but  often  the  structure  of  their  edifices  has  a 
really  monumental  aspect,  the  expression  of 
power  and  of  majesty;  and  words  of  praise 
are  found  for  the  towers  of  these  grandcs 
maisons  du  travail,  rather  than  for  the  recently 
built  churches.  The  architecture  of  the  latter 
must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
architects’  sources  of  inspiration — the  French 
cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  more  or  less  nearly 
related  works  of  the  Norman  and  English 
schools ;  since  certain  contemporaneous  archi¬ 


tects  are  really  past  masters  in  this  art  of 
adaptation.  Their  works  are  not  copies  of 
European  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
are  magistral  studies  in  archaeology.  How¬ 
ever,  examples  such  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Inter¬ 
cession,  at  155th  Street,  near  the  Hispanic 
Society  buildings,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
at  53rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  author 
of  these  interesting  volumes  admits,  se  passent 
aniplement  de  justification. 

Now,  one’s  gratitude  for  such  instruction 
is,  I  think,  apt  to  be  withheld  for  a  moment. 
In  this  field  the  statement  of  conclusions, 
without  systematic  development  of  the  mental 
processes  leading  up  to  them,  begets  scepti¬ 
cism,  instead  of  winning  immediate  assent. 

In  the  Architectural  Record,  November, 
1921,  Professor  Moore  gives  his  conception 
of  a  proper  university  course  in  architecture. 
He  has  in  mind,  not  training  for  those  who 
are  to  become  architects  but  rather  for  those 
who  will  become  clients,  owners,  donors. 
Training  for  the  practice  of  architecture,  he 
holds,  cannot  be  given  in  a  university.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  scheme  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  should  include  instruction  in  the  art  of 
building.  “Architecture  is  not  merely  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  what  we  call  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  the  root  of  them.  For  all  graphic  and 
plastic  arts  depend  for  their  primal  qualities 
on  principles  that  are  fundamentally  architec¬ 
tural.  It  is  often  said  that  the  fine  arts  are 
essentially  one ;  but  how  they  are  so  is  seldom 
made  clear.  They  are  one  because  they  are 
all  based  on  the  same  principle  of  organic  co¬ 
ordination  of  parts  with  a  view  to  beauty. 
They  differ  among  themselves  only  from  dif¬ 
ferences  of  purpose,  of  materials,  and  of  con¬ 
sequent  technical  treatment.  Every  true  de¬ 
sign,  whether  in  building,  in  sculpture,  or  in 
painting,  has  an  arrangement  of  lines,  spaces, 
or  solid  forms  that  are  proportioned  and  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  produce  an  harmonious  whole ; 
thus  the  architectural  principle  of  structure, 
governed  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  is  common 
to  them  all.”  Lie  invites  attention  to  the 
value  of  photography  in  the  comparative  study 
of  architecture — precisely  the  method  by  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  students  to  test  the 
correctness  of  M.  Greber’s  conclusions. 
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INE  PENCIL  DRAWINGS  BY 
ABBOTT  H.  THAYER 
NOTES 

BY  GERALD  H.  THAYER 
Sardinian  Girl.  This  little  drawing  is  of 
special  interest  as  being  almost  the  only  bit 
of  art-work  which  came  from  my  father  s 
hand  during  a  period  of  several  months  when 
his  vigour  was  at  its  height.  We  were  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1900-1901  in  Italy;  and  it 
was  his  custom  not  to  paint  during  such  so¬ 
journing  amid  the  shrines  of  the  immortals. 
Instead — between  intensive  pilgrimages  to  the 
midmost  of  those  shrines,  in  Florence  and 
elsewhere — he  devoted  himself,  with  the  whole 
vehemence  of  his  nature,  to  that  other  lifelong 
passion  of  his,  ornithology.  We  were  com¬ 
rades  in  this,  equal  in  ardour  and  resource ; 
and  for  joyous  long  weeks  at  a  time  painting 
would  be  all-but  forgotten  while — leaving  our 
women-folk  somewhere  ensconced — we  two 
together  strenuously  studied,  hunted,  shot, 
and  taxidermized  “new  birds”  for  our  collec¬ 
tion,  in  unheard-of  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
country.  We  went  across  to  Sardinia  to  get 
vultures  and  flamingoes ;  and  it  was  there,  in 
the  coastal  hamlet  of  Sarroch  (not  to  be 
found  in  the  atlas),  that  this  little  drawing 
was  rmide.  To  me,  it  connotes  hot,  barren 
hills  covered  with  tangled  scrub,  in  which 
furze-warblers  chattered  and  over  which  swift 
falcons  poised  and  darted  ;  and,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  it  connotes  the  odour  of  astounding 
cheeses  and  mystic  sausages  and  breadstuffs 
in  the  village  store  where  we  espied  this  be¬ 
witching  little  peasant  girl.  Her  shy  and  deli¬ 
cate  beauty  struck  us  both—  I  think  we  both 
fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot!  (I  was 
seventeen,  my  father  fifty-one ;  but  more  than 
once  on  that  Sardinian  trip  we  were  taken  for 
brothers!)  In  the  older  “bird-man”  the  art¬ 
ist  awoke  in  a  flash:  her  he  must  draw;  and 
through  our  taxidermist-guide,  Bonomi  (who 
wrote  the  inscription  on  the  drawing),  the 
matter  was  explained,  with  the  result  that, 
amid  neighbourly  giggling,  this  elfin-beautiful 
little  “Elisia  Dessi”  stood  very  graciously  for 
her  picture. 

Head  of  the  Artist’s  Son,  at  the  Age  of  Six. 

Minerva  Driving  Chariot.  This  was  a  com¬ 


position  by  which  my  father  set  great  store, 
and  which  for  years  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
execute  somewhere  as  a  large  mural  decora¬ 
tion.  It  exists,  however,  only  in  a  few  vari¬ 
ant  pencil  drawings,  and  in  two  or  three  oil 
sketches  on  canvas, — one  of  them  of  consider¬ 
able  size  and  importance.  Date  ca.  1897. 

Studies  for  Paintings.  A  composite  sheet 
of  studies  and  sketches,  related  to  more  than 
one  painting.  The  lady  with  the  veil  is  a 
portrait-study,  for  the  painting  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  shown  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  in  New  York,  but  painted 
some  years  back.  The  child’s  head  on  the 
left  is  from  his  daughter  Gladys  at  the  age 
of  four  or  five,  and  is  evidently  a  study  for 
the  little  girl  at  the  left  (likewise  Gladys)  in 
the  picture  known  as  the  Virgin  Enthroned. 
The  group  of  hands  must  be  inverted. 

The  Artist’s  Son  (aged  perhaps  eleven). 
Study  for  a  Painting  (?).  Age  and  position 
of  the  boy  in  this  study  make  it  difficult  to 
assign  it  to  any  of  the  completed  paintings. 
It  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  mural  decora¬ 
tion  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Portrait  of  Mary.  This  elaborate  life-sized 
portrait,  in  black-and-white,  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  appears  as  the  central  figure  in 
the  Virgin  Enthroned ,  and  other  pictures, 
seems  to  have  been  done  independently  of  any 
painting.  Its  date  is  1897. 

Girl  Arranging  Her  Hair.  (Sketch  from 
A.  E.  W.,  later  Mrs.  Gerald  Thayer.)  This, 
said  to  have  been  a  seven-minute  sketch,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  a  number  of 
pencil  studies  of  the  same  theme,  which  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  one  or  two  of  the  later  paintings. 

Self -portrait,  1919.  My  father  painted 
several  portraits  of  himself  during  the  last 
years,  and  the  drawing  here  shown  is  a  study 
for  one  of  these  paintings. 

Sketch  for  a  Painting.  (Drawn  on  a  piece 
of  ribbed  cardboard,  part  of  a  box — ?).  Prob¬ 
ably  the  last  drawing  my  father  made,  and 
dated  within  a  few  weeks  only  of  his  death. 
A  composition  of  this  sort  (in  certain  other 
sketches  more  elaborate  than  it  here  appears) 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  painting ;  and  it  had 
advanced  as  far  as  outlining  and  first  bloclc- 
ing-in,  on  a  large  wooden  panel. 
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MINERVA  DRIVING  CHARIOT 
STUDY  FOR  A  DECORATION 
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THE  ARTIST’S  SON 
STUDY  FOR  A  PAINTING 
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CURRENT  TENDENCIES  IN 
ARCHITECTURE 
I.  THE  FIREPLACE  AND 
THE  HEARTH 

Mine  own  fireplace  where  I  sit 
writing  these  fugitive  thoughts  recalls  the 
brave  days  of  old  following  the  Civil  War. 
Its  style  is  variously  known  as  Black  Walnut, 
Victorian  Gothic,  or  more  democratically,  as 
General  Gr’ant  Gothic.  By  the  latter,  a  young 
but  virile  republic  repudiates  leading  strings, 
and  announces  boldly  to  the  world  that,  under 
competent  leadership,  we  can  produce  work 
as  awful  as  another.  Something  touching 
there  is  in  the  way  we  honour  the  memory  of 
our  military  genius.  Nor  let  it  be  hinted  that 
the  occurrence  is  merely  fortuitous ;  that  an¬ 
other  holding  office  at  that  moment  would 
have  received  the  distinction  instead ;  a  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  Style,  or  Grover  Cleveland 
Gothic  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  fireplace  in  question  is  of  that  choco¬ 
late  marble  which  harmonises  so  well  with  its 
near  kinsman,  Black  Walnut,  Esq.  It  pos¬ 
sesses,  indeed,  a  certain  architectural  form, 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  Egyptian  mortuary 
work,  with  a  surface  ornament  of  incised 
lines  inspired  from  some  French  chateau.  A 
smattering  of  finer  ornament,  not  visible  in 
the  sketch,  is  accented  with  gold  leaf.  The 
whole  effect  sounds  dismal  beyond  words,  I 
confess,  and  candid  friends  have  asked  why 
I  do  not  tear  it  out  and  put  in  something  mod¬ 
ern — jazzy,  I  presume,  though  they  did  not 
use  the  term. 

To  this  proceeding,  which  has  been  seriously 
contemplated,  two  objections  are  urged.  To 
begin  with,  I  don’t  like  something  modern, 
jazzy;  even  a  modified  form  of  jazz,  near¬ 
jazz  it  may  come  to  be  called.  In  short,  I 
prefer  an  ugly  old  thing  to  an  ugly  new  one. 
But  the  real  objection  is  subtile,  and  far  more 
difficult  to  voice.  For,  in  the  last  analysis, 
what,  in  such  a  situation,  is  modern  ?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  modern,  after  removing  the  Victorian — I 
beg  pardon,  the  General  Grant  fireplace — to 
find  an  antique,  say  of  the  McIntyre  type, 
transposed  bodily  from  Salem  and  fit'ed  in  as 
best  m'ay  be.  Or  still  more  modern,  import 
a  Jacobean  mantel  from  England.  Most  mod¬ 
ern  of  all  were  the  acquisition  of  a  mediaeval 


bit  from  the  continent,  a  feat  rendered  pos^ 
sible  by  the  financial  strain  of  the  war.  Which 
brings  us  to  the  great  paradox:  the  more 
modern  you  want  to  be,  the  farther  back  you 
have  to  go. 

The  craze  for  antiques,  especially  in  the 
east,  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  has,  however, 
redeeming  features.  In  so  far  as  it  brings  be¬ 
fore  the  public  objects  of  real  merit,  and 
many  antiques  are  that,  in  so  far  as  it  induces 
a  study  of  these,  it  tends  to  elevate  public 
taste  and  to  arouse  interest  in  what  has  too 
long  suffered  neglect.  Its  drawbacks  are  ob¬ 
vious.  But  for  better,  for  worse,  it  is  with  us, 
and  whoso  attempts  to  ignore  it,  reckons 
without  his  host.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  factor 
in  modern  art. 

All  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  triple  basis ; 
primo,  the  preferences  or  prejudices  of  the 
people,  what  we  call  public  taste ;  secundo,  its 
economic  aspect ;  and  finally,  it  has  physical 
limitations.  The  last,  which  usually  in  the  past 
dominated  architecture,  may  today  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  control.  My  chocolate  mantel 
may  be  replaced  with  almost  any  material. 
Nor  is  the  problem  essentially  economic,  in 
this  sense  at  least,  that  a  simple  stone  or  even 
white  marble  facing  would  cost  less  than 
carved  wood.  In  short,  if  I  am  willing  to 
spend  the  money,  I  can  do  what  I  like. 

Perhaps  this  very  embarras  des  richesses 
makes  it  hard  for  us  to  choose.  No  one  can 
produce  a  masterpiece  until  he  cares  pas¬ 
sionately  for  what  he  is  doing.  We  have 
money;  to  complain  that  we  lack  time  is  ab¬ 
surd,  anyone  can  find  time  for  what  he  loves ; 
nor  should  the  economic  situation  be  longer 
used  as  a  scapegoat.  So  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  of  late  about  the  exorbitant  cost  of  hand 
made  work  that  we  accept  it  as  proved  by 
force  of  repetition ;  but  a  little  research 
brings  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is  at  best 
grossly  unfair  to  the  craftsman,  who,  often 
underpaid,  struggles  along  in  the  face  of  dis¬ 
couragement  with  little  but  the  love  of  his  art 
to  sustain  him.  Documents  prove  that  early 
craftsmen,  who  executed  the  mantels  so 
eagerly  sought  after  today,  were  far  better 
treated;  that  their  patrons  spent  more  freely 
on  the  decoration  in  proportion  to  the  • whole . 

The  fireplace  I  have  chosen  as  subject  of 
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my  introductory  essay  as  being  the  centre  of 
the  home ;  by  it  more  surely  than  by  the  f  riends 
he  keeps  may  we  know  the  owner’s  character. 
He  who  “spreads  himself”  on  the  outside 
(especially  the  entrance)  but  is  satisfied  with 
the  first  stock  mantelpiece  he  sees,  is  thinking 
primarily  of  what  others  think  of  him.  For 
by  the  hearth,  if  ever,  our  real  personality 
develops ;  before  the  fireplace  are  spent  the 
really  intimate  moments  of  our  life.  That 
these  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  competi¬ 
tion,  are  only  too  few,  is  but  an  added  reason 
for  making  them  perfect. 

To  pay  overmuch  attention  to  what  others 
think  of  us,  is  an  essentially  American  failing. 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  confused  state  of  our  fine  arts.  Not  stingy 
as  a  race,  nor  indifferent  to  beauty,  nor  un¬ 
willing  to  spend  on  it,  we  yet  seem  to  have 
some  besetting  desire  to  get  a  little  more  than 
our  money’s  worth,  to  “beat  the  game”  as  we 
say.  “It  is  indeed  a  lovely  mantel,”  a  client 
once  said  to  me,  “but  it  seems  a  dreadful  price 
to  pay  for  anything  so  simple.”  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  the  beauty  of  hand-cut  mouldings ; 
the  necessity  of  a  craftsman,  superior  not  only 
in  technical  skill,  but  in  artistic  experience  as 
well.  She  finally  obtained  a  piece  elaborate 
with  cast  ornament,  which  cost  more  but  gave 
her  the  temporary  satisfaction  of  “getting  her 
money’s  worth” ;  but  in  the  end,  I  feel  sure, 
she  was  not  satisfied ;  could  she  ever  sit  down 
before  it  to  a  quiet  evening  without  being  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  monotony  of  mechanical  repro¬ 
duction,  which  is  about  as  restful  as  the  end¬ 
less  clack  of  a  typewriter?  Restful,  if  noth¬ 
ing  more,  the  simpler  design  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  been. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  perhaps  the 
one  great  physical  limitation,  The  Machine 
and  its  work.  This  seems  to  be  our  Frankin- 
stein.  Some  have  gone  bravely  to  meet  it, 
like  R'alph  Adams  Cram  on  the  heroic  battle 
field  of  Bryn  Athyn,  (the  history  of  which  I 
hope  to  detail  ere  long)  ;  some  have  lain  down 
before  it,  declaring  that  Art  is  ended ;  too 
many  of  us  have  tried  to  ignore  the  matter 
completely,  like  the  Christian  Scientist  caught 
out  in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella.  Some 
solution  on  a  large  scaie  will  be  found  even¬ 
tually  ;  on  a  small  scale  there  is  no  excuse  for 


giving  in.  My  fireplace,  whatever  else  it  is, 
shall  not  be  “turned  out  by  the  thousand.” 

Of  the  Fireplace  theme,  two  main  variations 
are  possible,  that  which  comes  out  to  meet 
you,  as  it  were,  and  that  which  sets  discreetly 
back  of  the  wall  surface.  In  a  general  way 
they  correspond  to  the  two  great  antagonists 
of  modern  architecture,  the  Classic  and  the 
Gothic.  Lines  of  demarcation  are  not  sharp ; 
even  in  Gothic  times,  when  circumstances 
required,  the  fireplace  was  inset ;  but  the  mon¬ 
grel  type,  usually  the  result  of  indecision,  and 
seen  altogether  too  frequently,  is  easier  to 
appreciate  than  to  describe.  The  contrasting 
spirit  may  be  admirably  seen  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  both  of  hearths  designed  by  architects 
for  themselves.  Parenthetically,  the  work  that 
an  architect  does  for  himself  is  often  more 
illustrative  than  any  other,  and  he  is  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  personality  of  a  client.  Both 
examples  are  admirably  expressive;  that  of 
Mr.  Dana,  depending  as  it  does  on  colour, 
exquisite  turquoise  blue  woodwork  with  a 
narrow  facing  of  polished  Sienna  marble,  is 
less  effective  in  the  illustration;  that  of  Mr. 
Van  Pelt’s,  more  appropriate  in  its  informal¬ 
ity  to  the  country  house ;  both  are  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  sincere  artists  capable  of  putting  their 
ideals  into  concrete  form. 

If  this  article  seems  to  wander  too  far  from 
its  subject,  Current  Tendencies,  the  moral  is 
this :  we  see  here  plainly  the  two  main  factors 
at  work  today,  namely  the  love  for  antiques, 
and  the  obligation  to  face  the  machine  prob¬ 
lem.  Both  problems  have  been  met  by  both 
architects,  each  in  his  own  way.  The  results, 
critics  may  complain,  are  not  “original.”  In 
a  sense  they  are  not,  but  in  the  same  sense 
nothing  good  ever  was.  Certainly  not  the 
Parthenon.  My  Black  Walnut  mantel  is. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  I  dislike  most  about  it. 
Nobody  ever  did  or  ever  could  create  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing.  The  Victorians  tried 
to  and  got — nothing.  Both  Mr.  Van  Pelt’s 
and  Mr.  Dana’s  work  are  felt  to  be  distinct 
expressions  of  themselves.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  are  adapted  to  'a  new  situation  gives 
them  a  certain  originality.  Nor  are  they 
copied,  any  more  than  the  facade  of  Rheims 
is  copied  from  that  of  Paris. 

In  a  scathing  arraignment  of  modern  archi- 
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tecture  delivered  before  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects,  Mr.  George  Howe,  an 
architect  of  Beaux  Arts  training  but  of  irre¬ 
proachable  taste,  declared  that  the  Victorian 
style  had  at  least  enough  vitality  to  maintain 
itself  for  a  number  of  years,  whereas  modern 
fashions,  (he  could  not  dignify  them  with 
the  name  style),  came  and  went,  leaving  no 
trace  and  having  no  effect  on  contemporary 
thought.  The  question  of  taste,  he  remarked, 
was  beside  the  point.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
reply  directly  to  wh'at  Mr.  Howe  stated,  yet 
there  is  another  aspect.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  that  the  Victorians  could  not  have 
cared  passionately  for  their  work.  To  care 
passionately  for  my  chocolate  mantel  is  in¬ 
conceivable.  Exceptions  there  were,  like 
Richardson,  but  the  majority  were  occupied 


with  what  was  correct,  “gentlemanly,”  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  term  was.  The  world  had  sunk  into 
a  polite  apathy;  it  was  bad  form  to  care  too 
much  for  anything.  That  we  are  pulling  out 
of  this  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all ;  con¬ 
fusion  and  lack  of  unity  are  a  natural  result. 
Let  no  one  complain  that  it  is  a  state  of  tran¬ 
sition,  the  transitional  state  is  often  the  most 
interesting  to  live  in.  What  we  do  today, 
we  may  despise  tomorrow ;  but  if  we  do  it 
with  a  full  heart,  we  may  feel  something  akin 
to  divine  inspiration,  and  we  are  paving  a 
way  for  better  things.  The  next  ten  years 
will  see  some  startling  developments ;  though 
there  may  be  no  “national  style,”  our  taste 
will  grow  more  sure  and  we  will  begin  to  pull 
together.  But  for  the  present  my  chocolate 
mantelpiece  will  remain  undisturbed. 
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Americana  notes 

BY  WINFRED  PORTER 
TRUESDELL 

The  quest  for  American  portraits 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past,  por¬ 
traits  of  Americans  by  American  painters  of 
our  earlier  days.  A  subject  of  little  public 
consideration  some  twenty  years  ago,  these 
paintings  are  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as 
having  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
advance  of  American  nationality.  Art  may 
be  the  essential  of  the  quest,  but  in  their  de¬ 
piction  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
nation  in  its  formative  period  there  is  further 
reason  for  much  of  the  attraction  these  early 


crude  efforts  have  for  us.  In  them  we  see 
our  long  forgotten  forbears  whose  impress 
made  the  country  we  know  possible ;  we  see 
not  only  their  portraits,  artistic  or  otherwise, 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  and 
their  outlook  upon  life  and  the  various  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  time.  They  are  historical  docu¬ 
ments  and  as  necessary  to  our  understanding 
of  the  spirit  of  the  period  as  the  printed  word 
of  history. 

Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Company  have  been 
showing  this  last  month  a  group  of  impor¬ 
tant  examples  of  Early  American  portraits, 
including  one  each  by  Copley,  Charles  Willson 
Peale  and  James  Sharpies,  eight  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  three  by  Thomas  Sully.  Of 
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these,  the  Stuarts  are  the  more  important  and 
include  one  of  twelve  portraits  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  formerly  the  prized  possession  of  “Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee,”  of  the  type  showing  the 
right  side  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  “Athenaeum’’  type,  of  the  left  side. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  the  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Bryan  Barrett  is  one  of  those  painted 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  and  now 
returning  to  Americ'a.  This  lady,  of  Stock- 
well,  in  Surrey,  was  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Tyers,  Esq.  The  canvas  is  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Boyd  C.  P.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Brandon  House,  England.  It  is 
chosen  for  illustration  for  the  nonchalance  of 
pose  and  transparency  of  colour  so  typical  of 


Stuart  at  his  best. 

Charles  Willson  Peale  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  early  painters;  his  career 
as  a  portrait  painter  had  its  beginning  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  events  leading  up  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  portraits  of  Revolutionary  leaders 
and  others  of  whom  no  other  likenesses  exist. 
We  have  illustrated  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  David 
Forman  and  Child.  It  lacks  the  grace  of 
Stuart’s  work,  the  colours  are  colder,  and  the 
outlines  hard,  the  pose  is  more  formal  too, 
but  it  forms  an  excellent  foil  to  that  of  Stuart, 
and  shows  the  strong  influence  of  Copley, 
under  whom  he  studied. 

The  American  Art  Association,  in  a  recent 
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sale  of  “Americana  Rarissima,”  introduced 
an  innovation  by  including  with  the  usual 
books,  broadsides  and  autograph  letters,  a 
number  of  paintings  of  famous  Americans. 
Among  these  we  note  two  really  excellent 
canvases  of  Washington  Irving  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  Irving  is  attributed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Allston.  The  Jackson,  unsigned,  lacks 
attribution,  but  is  a  very  convincing  likeness 
in  so  far  as  it  resembles  other  portraits  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  These  two  'are  illus¬ 
trated  as  well  on  account  of  their  excellence 
as  for  the  public  interest  displayed  in  them. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Brooklyn  Mu¬ 
seum  Quarterly  there  is  an  important  article 
on  the  work  of  Ralph  Earl,  one  of  our  earliest 


American  painters,  and  one  about  whom  there 
has  been  much  conflicting  and  slipshod  com¬ 
ment  by  writers  on  art. 

Mr.  Morgan  quite  disposes  of  the  fallacies 
of  these  earlier  writers  and  succeeds  in  paint¬ 
ing  for  us  a  convincing  word  picture  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  artist.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  Earl  lies  in  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  depicted  local  colour  and  preserved  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  A  characteristic  of  his 
work  usually  referred  to  is  that  of  painting 
his  sitter  by  an  open  window,  through  which 
may  be  seen  a  landscape  showing  a  homestead  ; 
further,  his  portraits  are  veritable  f'ashion 
plates.  His  earlier  work  is  quite  in  the  style 
of  Copley  and  is  so  described  by-  Dunlap  and 
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others,  but  few  realize  the  great  resemblance 
of  the  paintings  of  his  later  years  to  those  of 
Stuart.  The  article  in  question  illustrates  the 
Portrait  of  Rev.  Truman  Marsh  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Museum,  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Copley,  while  in  direct  contrast  to  this  in 
the  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Knoedler’s  there  is 
shown  a  Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  the  Artist, 
which  would  not  disgrace  the  signature  of 
Stuart.  The  former  is  cold,  uncompromising 
and  austere  in  character,  while  the  latter 
shows  a  genial  warmth  of  tone  and  graceful 
poise.  Curiously  enough  neither  of  these 
portraits  shows  the  proverbial  background  of 
a  landscape  through  an  open  window,  but  in¬ 


stead  well-filled  shelves  of  books. 

Earl  seems  to  have  led  an  eventful  life, 
having  been  twice  married,  and  deserting  both 
wives.  ITe  was  intemperate  in  his  habits  and 
it  is  to  this  that  the  uneven  quality  of  his 
work  is  ascribed.  He  is  thought  to  have 
studied  under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  if  so 
without  trace  of  the  teaching  of  that  master 
being  discernible  in  his  paintings.  His  in¬ 
temperate  habits  finally  caused  his  death  in 
1801.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  original  sketches  “taken 
on  the  spot,”  from  which  Doolittle  engraved 
his  four  crude  views  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Concord,  etc. 
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THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  of 
our  craftsmen  are  turning  their  attention  to 
beautifying  the  objects  of  daily  use,  and  that 
they  are  not  content  with  furnishing  designs 
alone,  but  they  themselves  carry  them  out  to 
their  final  completion.  The  result  is  a  har¬ 
mony  of  intention  and  execution  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  found  when  a  craftsman  is  given  an¬ 
other’s  idea  to  bring  to  fruition.  We  are  but 
beginning  to  glimpse  that  far  horizon  where 
art  once  formed  an  integral  part  of  life,  when 
it  found  expression  even  in  the  most  subordi¬ 
nate  bit  of  decoration  or  detail. 

In  the  days  of  great  aesthetic  impulse,  no 
artist  was  too  proud  to  lavish  his  talents  upon 
the  little  things  of  utility  or  some  small  dec¬ 
orative  item,  and  only  the  other  day  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  paintings  by  a  well-known  Amer¬ 
ican  artist,  one’s  attention  was  captured  at 
once,  upon  entering  the  gallery,  by  the  beauty 
of  a  finely  wrought  frame  that  encircled  one 
of  the  pictures.  It  was  a  fantasy  of  beautiful 
carving,  very  sculptural  in  feeling,  whose 
design  was  imaginative  yet  purely  decorative 
in  treatment.  The  hand  of  a  master  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  At  once  the  query,  “Who  was 
the  master?”  And  one  felt  a  little  awed  but 
not  the  least  amazed  at  the  answer,  “It  is 
credited  to  Sansovino.”  So  it  was  that  one 


FROM  THE  WORKSHOP 
OF  MARIE  ZIMMERMAN 


of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  his  time  occupied 
a  leisure  hour. 

And  so  I  say  that  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we 
are  beginning  to  demand  that  the  things  we 
have  about  us  for  daily  use  should  manifest 
an  art  feeling.  Miss  Marie  Zimmerman  has 
put  on  view  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries  examples 
of  her  work  that  range  from  her  more  pre¬ 
tentious  essays  in  wrought  iron  to  the  smaller 
things  for  personal  use.  The  gold  and  silver 
bowls,  mounted  on  metal  stands  and  beaten 
into  simple  forms  without  ornament  to  hide 
the  beauty  of  their  surfaces,  boxes  of  silver 
with  handles  of  -’ade,  crystal  and  ivory  that 
have  been  conceived  to  serve  varied  purposes, 
are  all  particularly  happy  in  their  conception 
and  execution. 

Miss  Zimmerman  has  the  gold  and  silver¬ 
smith’s  gift  rather  than  that  of  the  smith  who 
forges  the  more  robust  metal.  Her  touch  is 
more  readily  suited  to  the  mounting  of  precious 
stones  that  develop  into  interesting  pieces  of 
jewelry,  or  in  fashioning  cunning  handles 
that  hold  great  clumps  of  ostrich  feathers — 
royal  plumage  for  milady’s  fan.  Hers  is  an 
art  that  should  be  encouraged,  because  our 
need  is  great.  W e  require  every  weapon  to 
fight  the  dark  ages  of  ugliness  from  which  we 
are  just  emerging. 

In  quite  a  different  mood  are  the  little  fig¬ 
urines  of  Mrs.  George  Oakley  Totten,  Jr., 
better  known  in  Sweden,  her  native  land — as 
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Vicken  Van  Post.  These  little  figures  pro¬ 
claim  a  unique  talent,  for  they  have  none  of 
the  insipid  immobility  or  the  artificial  vivacity 
that  so  many  examples  of  these  sculptures  in 
miniature  portray.  They  are  rather  the  out¬ 
come  of  little  hursts  of  humour,  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight  into  the  pathos  and  pleasures  of 
youths  and  maidens,  and  a  sentiment  for  the 
joy  and  poetry  of  life.  These  qualities  Mrs. 
Totten  has  caught  and  made  permanent  in 
clay,  so  that  each  piece  reveals  an  individual¬ 
ity- — a  feeling  all  its  own. 

The  production  of  this  particular  form  of 
art  is  fraught  with  difficulties  because  of  the 
need  of  very  special  facilities.  Mrs.  Totten 
conceived  the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the 
Rdrstrand  factories  in  Stockholm,  whose 
porcelains  and  glazes,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Copenhagen,  are  well  known. 
The  hard  porcelain  body  lends  itself  well  to 
the  production  of  delicate  details  and  the 
underglaze  painting  has  a  “glitter  and  go” 
that  is  spontaneous  and  refreshing.  The 
number  of  duplicates  must  of  necessity  be 
limited  if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to  an  art 
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standard,  and  their  success  as  a  commercial 
venture  is  uncertain — yet  the  Swedish  fac¬ 
tories  were  willing  to  take  the  risks  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  an  art  expression.  Have 
we  any  pottery  factories  in  this  country  who 
would  undertake  such  a  project? 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mine.  Maria 
Gallenga,  a  craftsman  of  Rome,  discovered 
the  secret  of  applying  silver  and  gold  to  vel¬ 
vets,  satins  and  the  most  delicate  chiffons  and 
muslins,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  soft 
or  lustrous  texture  of  the  fabric.  The  process 
of  hand  blocking  has  thus  found  a  new 
medium  of  expression  and  she  uses  her  craft 
in  an  eminently  practical  way,  applying  it  to 
hangings  and  stuffs  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  upon  gowns  and  costumes,  which  through 
their  workm'anship  and  design  are  raised  to 
the  standard  of  an  art  product.  Every  detail 
is  fashioned  by  hand  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  from  which 
periods  Mine.  Gallenga  says  she  has  found 
the  source  of  her  inspiration.  Her  work  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  Arden  Galleries.  H.  T. 
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These,,  as  I  see  them,  have  been  the 
events  of  the  month.  First  and  foremost,  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  Abbott 
H.  Thayer,  at  the  Milch  Galleries ;  second,  the 
exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers, 
held  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Thereafter 
follow,  in  no  kind  of  order,  Bellows  and 
Overton  Colbert  at  Montross’s,  Schaler  at 
the  Anderson  galleries,  Whistler  etchings  and 
lithographs  (a  splendid  collection  of  the  latter) 
at  Marlow’s.  And  for  sheer  enjoyment  the 
Krauschaar  exhibition.  [I  omit  such  events 
as  the  neo-classic  Japanese  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Russell  Cheney  show  at 
Babcock’s  for  no  better  reason  than  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  visit  them.] 

It  is  the  continual  joy  of  cynics  to  remind 
us  that  we  reserve  our  greatest  honours  until 
the  recipient  has  left  us.  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  just. 
So  long  as  the  element  of  progress  is  there, 
there  can  be  no  just  appraisal.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  isolated  achievements,  often 
wholly  unrelated,  and  have  no  means  of  weld¬ 
ing  them  into  a  coherent  whole.  The  death 
of  an  artist,  however,  makes  public  not  only 
the  facts  of  his  life,  but  allows  us  to  look  into 
his  workshop.  We  are  able  to  follow  the  lines 
along  which  the  artist’s  mind  was  working, 
and  may  compare  his  achievements  with  his 
studies. 

This  is  the  Value  of  the  Thayer  exhibition 
at  Milch’s.  When  set  along  side  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
next  March  it  will  doubtless  pale.  Thayer’s 
great  works  are  not  there.  But  these  draw¬ 
ings,  water-colours  and  canvases  (some  un¬ 
finished)  give  a  picture  of  Th’ayer  the  man, 
which  will  lend  the  memorial  exhibition  a  new 
significance.  The  life  of  a  man  is  not  spent 
in  the  making  of  masterpieces. 

Bellows  and  Overton  Colbert  in  adjoining 
rooms  do  not  agree.  Even  the  Padre  and 
Mrs.  T.  agree  better.  They  belong  at  least 
in  the  same  world.  But  I  realize  that  I  can 
not  speak  of  Colbert.  I  grasp  his  symbolism 


and  enjoy  his  design,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  what  he  wishes.  One  day  he  shall  have 
a  chance  to  speak  for  himself  and  his  pictures 
in  colour  shall  corroborate. 

For  Bellows,  I  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  land¬ 
scapist.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  sees  a 
landscape.  If  he  did  he  could  not  paint  a 
cow  so,  or  water  so,  or  those  pasteboard  hills. 
No,  these  serve  to  keep  the  hand  free  and  the 
wrist  supple  for  the  portraits. 

I  believe  that  Bellows  is  the  biggest  figure 
painter  in  America.  There  is  a  distinction 
about  these  portraits  (whether  good  as  por¬ 
traits  I  know  not)  that  the  others  lack. 
Seyffert  has  it.  Ipsen  has  it.  Speicher  shows 
occasionally  that  he  has  it  strongly  (vide  De¬ 
cember  issue).  But  Bellows  has  it  pre-emi¬ 
nently. 

I  spoke  shortly  of  Van  Vleet  Tompkins  last 
month.  Here  is  his  landscape.  It  is  not  quite 
lost  in  the  black  and  white,  and  your  imagina¬ 
tion  may  supply  the  lacunae.  Place  the  page 
at  a  distance  and  'admit  that  it  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  work,  constructed  all  of  one  piece. 

I  know  nothing  of  Shaler,  but  what  the 
catalogue  and  a  visit  to  his  show  have  told 
me.  His  talents  were  greater  than  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  Fie  died  too  young  to  leave  a  deep 
mark.  But  nevertheless  I  take  hope.  Are 
there  not  surely  a  hundred  Shalers  in  America 
today,  unknown  as  he?  And  may  not  one 
achieve  greatness? 

And  so  to  Brooklyn.  The  etchers  are  in 
full  force  with  287  exhibits.  The  level  is 
high,  but  the  highlights  are  few.  These  men 
stand  out :  Arms,  Borein,  Burr,  Cleo  Damia- 
nakes,  Kerr  Eby,  Heintzelmann,  Orr,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Roche,  Simmons.  .  .  There  are  others: 
Benson  (not  well  represented),  Detwiller 
(strong  but  not  entirely  convincing  in  his 
shipyards),  Hall,  Hassam  (very  much  himself 
and  the  better  for  that),  Higgins  (off  colour 
and  smudgy),  Jacques  (not  sufficiently  him¬ 
self),  Roy  Partridge  (a  prize-winner,  free  in 
his  drawing  of  foregrounds,  but  too  fond  of 
sharp  gradations  of  light  and  shade),  Shope, 
Stanley  Woodward  (decorateur  in  black  and 
white) . 
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ETCHING  BY 
JOHN  TAYLOR  ARMS 
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But  above  all  Arms,  Borein,  Burr,  Eby,  Orr, 
Roche.  Arms  is  the  finest  technician  in  the 
show  and  his  gargoyles  show  a  mastery  hard 
to  find  in  American  etching.  Arms  is  not 
strong  on  imagination,  but  give  him  a  subject 
suited  to  his  needle  and  there  is  no  one  to 
touch  him.  Look  at  the  Frog.  It  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  clever  printing.  Every  line  is  in  the 
plate.  In  this  he  resembles  “Clean-wipe  Orr.” 
These  two  represent  pure  etching. 

Borein,  the  cowboy  etcher.  Who  knows 
but  he  may  be  the  next  collectors’  darling? 
He  has  the  marks,  and  a  few  more  plates  like 
The  Long  Throtv  .  .  .  Who  knows? 

Eby  is  excellent  in  conception,  but  in  de¬ 
tail  lacking  in  distinction.  What  do  all  those 
lines  mean?  Is  that  wood,  and  where  does 
the  stone  begin  ?  Dull,  technical  questions, 
yes.  But  Eby’s  art  is  the  art  of  representa¬ 
tion. 

Roche  'asked  me  to  reproduce  the  Song 
Sparrow,  a  child  listening  to  a  bird’s  song. 
Why?  I  do  not  like  it.  I  find  distinction  and 
charm  in  The  Spinet ,  although  not  certainly 
legitimate  etcher’s  technique. 

Brooklyn  is  worth  a  visit. 


I  know  nothing  of  Maxcence  (the  elder 
Maxcence,  I  am  told).  I  got  this  from  the 
“Salon  Frangaise,”  at  the  Anderson  Galleries. 
It  is  very  beautiful. 

At  the  Metropolitan  some  months  ago  three 
small  Pisanos  were  put  on  view  in  the  Recent 
Accessions  Room  separately.  They  have  now 
been  installed.  My  attention  was  drawn  to 
them  as  I  was  being  taken  to  see  the  new  Della 
Robbia,  which  hangs  close  by.  In  the  Della 
Robbia,  I  marvelled  at  the  freshness  of  col¬ 
our,  and  the  amazing  technique,  my  reaction 
to  Pisano  was  quite  other. 

I  referred  above  to  the  Kraushaar  exhibi¬ 
tion.  This  is  perhaps  not  such  a  novelty  as  I 
have  supposed,  but  the  underlying  idea  is  one 
which  might  be  used  more  frequently.  For 
here  foreign  and  American  work  hang  side  by 
side,  young  Americans  alternating  with  almost 
classic  Frenchmen.  The  result  is  a  most  stim¬ 
ulating  exhibition. 

Flere  is  a  list  of  the  pictures  in  the  inside 
gallery,  in  the  order  that  they  hang :  Luks’ 
Little  Milliner,  a  Jongkind  Marine,  a  Gifford 
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Beal  Marine,  Sisley’s  Morett:  Sunset,  Augustus 
Vincent  Tack’s  The  Glacier,  Fantin-Latour’s 
Ariadne,  two  Prendergasts,  Carriere’s  Child 
with  Cherries,  John  Sloan’s  The  Wake  of  the 
Ferry,  Zuloaga’s  Merceditas,  Jerome  Myers’ 
The  Autumn  Dance,  Fantin-Latour’s  Flozvers 
and  Tack’s  The  Listeners.  Outside  Courbet 
disputes  with  Halpert,  and  Bourdelle  with 
Gaston  Lachaise  and  Mahonri  Young. 

Tack  looks  the  better  for  his  tete-a-tete  with 
Fantin-Latour  and  Myers  for  a  slight  squab¬ 
ble  with  Zuloaga.  Aside  (in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per )  L)achaise  knocks  Bourdelle  all  of  a  heap! 

CT° 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Chicago 
art  circles  have  been  dizzied  by  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  opening  exhibitions.  All  of  them 
are  interesting,  some  of  them  are  good,  and 
one  of  them  is  refreshingly  satisfactory. 
Three,  at  least,  are  of  prime  importance. 

Harry  B.  Lachman,  a  former  Chicagoan, 
having  returned  from  France  as  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  with  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  American  artist 
with  four  pictures  in  the  Luxenbourg,  has 
brought  us  over  a  hundred  of  his  paintings 
of  Italy  and  Normandy.  Their  exhibition  was 
opened  with  a  reception  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
presided  over  by  Mary  Garden,  general  direc¬ 
tor  of  our  opera.  As  a  social  event  it  was 
interesting,  but  many  of  the  canvases  did  not 
have  a  really  fair  showing  until  they  were 
moved  to  the  larger  galleries  of  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott.  Mr.  Lachman’s  best  work  shows 
a  youthful  vigour  and  strength  and  a  daring 
to  undertake  the  difficult.  In  the  Luxembourg 
painting,  The  Valley  of  Grand  Andely,  and  in 
The  Grand  Rue,  Petit  Andely,  and  again  in 
Tivoli,  he  proves  his  knowledge  of  (he  value 
of  contrasting  light  and  shadow.  Of  his 
architectural  pieces,  The  Bridge,  Semur,  is 
one  of  the  best.  Dauntless  industry  and  an  im¬ 
petuous  ambition  to  produce  are  undoubtedly 
commendable  traits  and  yet  I  wonder  if  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  somewhat  uneven 
quality  of  these  many  pictures.  The  artist  is 
faithful  to  detail,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  would  rather  he  had  painted  fewer 


landscapes  and  had  sat  down  to  dream  with 
them  more,  had  put  into  more  of  them  that 
indefinable  spirit  that  is  in  some  of  the  better 
ones — that  indefinable  spirit  that  is  France  and 
is  Italy  to  those  who  know  the  lands.  I  am 
not  decrying  Mr.  Lachman’s  work.  It  is  a 
keen  appreciation  of  his  best  that  makes  me 
wish  he  would  more  often  achieve  it.  Maybe 
I  ask  the  impossible. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  hung  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  now  fills  the  galleries  where  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture  is  in  progress.  Wayman 
Adams’  Portrait  of  Edward  Red  field  is  brisk 
with  an  invigourating  freshness.  John  Singer 
Sargent’s  Rehearsal  of  the  Pas  de  Loup 
Orchestra  is  like  nothing  of  his  I  have  seen 
before.  It  is  a  hilarious,  fantastic  black-and- 
white  conceit  in  which  the  notes  from  the 
rapid  music  fairly  whirl  up  from  the  pit.  He 
must  have  had  a  good  time  doing  it.  One 
of  the  notable  canvases  is  A  Model  by  Leopold 
Seyfifert,  who  is  now  head  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Institute.  This  picture,  which  won 
the  Temple  Gold  Medal  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  is  excellent  in  drawing  and  ex¬ 
quisite  in  colouring.  The  fact  that  Cecilia 
Beaux  has  done  better  work  than  The  Dancing 
Lesson,  which  won  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
Logan  Medal,  is  nothing  against  the  picture. 
George  Bellows’  Old  Lady  in  Black  re¬ 
ceived  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Silver  Medal. 
These  and  several  other  important  canvases 
make  the  exhibition  well  worth  seeing  in  spite 
of  a  number  of  mediocre  things  that  make  one 
want  to  know  why  they  were  selected  instead 
of  two  or  three  that  are  found  in  the  "Salon 
des  Refuses” — a  collection  of  pictures  refused 
by  the  Art  Institute.  Certainly  Aloysius  G. 
Weimer’s  character  study.  Dad  and  Mother, 
is  preferable  to  either  John  R.  Grabach’s 
Young  Girl,  or  his  Girl  With  Striped  Dress, 
neither  of  which  has  character,  health,  or 
beauty,  consequently  giving  little  pleasure. 
All  of  the  pictures  are  hung  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advantage.  Mr.  Harshe  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  miracle  and  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  exhibition  which  is  to 'me  the  most 
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satisfactory  and  probably  will  be  to  Chicago 
the  most  significant  one  of  the  fall  is  that  of 
a  selected  group  of  contemporary  and  nearly 
contemporary  American  and  French  paintings 
at  the  Arts  Club.  A  few  of  the  pictures  were 
shown  in  New  York,  but  the  collection  was 
assembled  by  Mr.  Forbes  Watson  especially 
for  this  exhibition  at  the  Arts  Club  and  it  is 
remarkable  not  so  much  because  it  comprises 
canvases  of  the  renowned  Renoir,  Cezanne, 
Picasso,  Mary  Cassatt,  Manet,  Matisse, 
Glackens,  Redon,  Courbet,  Seurat,  van  Gogh. 
Marie  Laurencin,  Stella,  and  others  of  equal 
note,  but  because  it  includes  many  of  their 
finest  paintings,  and  because  those  paintings 
are  the  work  of  artists  honestly  seeking  to 
find  and  to  give  the  truth.  They  are  an  elo¬ 
quent  argument  that  makes  the  most  recal¬ 
citrant  reactionary  pause  and  listen  and  at 
last  be  persuaded  out  of  that  unhappy  delu¬ 
sion  into  which  the  mawkish  brush-maunder- 
ings  of  poseurs  has  pushed  him — a  delusion 


characterized  by  mutterings  of  “Art  has  gone 
all  to  the  bad.” 

One  cannot  look  at  the  six  by  van  Gogh 
and  escape  the  man’s  intensity.  His  delight 
in  The  Postman  is  as  evident  as  the  grim, 
gray  realism  in  The  Plow.  The  richness  of 
colour  and  fullness  of  form  in  the  two 
Renoirs  provide  joy  for  those  who  like  less 
the  severity  of  Derain’s  Forest  at  Martigues 
and  his  Pine  Tree.  Seurat’s  La  Poudreuse 
is  a  triumph  of  his  peculiar  technique.  And 
I  have  watched  many  a  person  stop  with  a 
catch  of  breath  before  the  lyric  colour  and 
pure  inspiration  of  Stella’s  Nativity.  To  me 
it  is  a  colour  song  of  the  beauties  we  have 
lost  because  they  are  too  subtle — too  finely 
exquisite — for  us  to  find  on  earth. 

These  are  the  things  we  need.  They  do 
wh'at  all  art  should  do ;  they  open  up  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  men.  And  if  they 
are  some  whom  they  do  not  fully  convince, 
of  them  they  ask  questions  and  require 
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answers  that  demand  deeper  thinking.  They 
stir  doubts  in  smug  satisfaction ;  they  rouse 
discussion  and  discussion  is  good  for  us. 
That  is  why  they  are  significant.  They  give 
us  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  That  is  why  they 
are  satisfactory. 

In  the  galleries  of  the  dealers  the  holiday- 
season  brings  out  a  varied  assortment  of 
prints,  water  colours,  and  oils,  but  little  in 
the  way  of  sculpture. 

The  Albert  Roullier  Galleries  announce  the 
annual  exhibition  of  selected  masterpieces 
of  fine  prints  from  the  time  of  Rembrandt 
and  Diirer  through  to  the  modern  period  of 
Lepere,  Leheutre,  and  Anders  Zorn.  It  is  a 
gathering  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  print  world 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  art,  for  the  selection  is  made 
with  the  utmost  discrimination. 


In  the  House  of  O'Brien  are  hung  canvases 
from  the  Boston  Guild  of  Artists.  I  particu¬ 
larly  like  the  quiet  beauty  of  Harry  A.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Old  Boat  Houses — Provincetown,  and, 
near  it,  a  small  canvas  by  Gretchen  W.  Rogers 
who  knows  how  to  make  light  live  in  a  still 
life.  There  are  Porto  Rican  scenes  by  Her¬ 
man  Dudley  Murphy,  autumnal  landscapes  by 
William  J.  Kaula,  and  ship  pictures  by  both 
G.  L.  Noyes  and  A.  T.  Hibbard.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clean-cut  lack  of  pretension  in  Mr. 
Hibbard’s  work  are  distinctly  good.  Some 
prize  winning  thumb-box  sketches  from  the 
Salamagundy  Club  complete  the  O’Brien 
offering. 

Ackermanns  are  showing  recent  portraits 
by  Charles  Sneed  Williams,  a  young  man  who 
has  the  rare  gift  of  painting  the  person  behind 
the  features. 
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Andersons  promise  the  early  arrival  of 
paintings  by  Lee  Hankey,  better  known  here 
as  an  etcher  since  his  oils  and  water  colours 
so  rarely  reach  this  country.  Neoma  Nagel’s 
galleries  in  the  Courtyard  expect  George 
Bellows’  lithographs. 

If  the  galleries  continue  through  the  winter 
with  their  present  activity  and  give  us  displays 
as  interesting  as  those  with  which  they  have 
begun  the  season,  Chicago  will  increase  her 
reputation  as  a  centre  of  art  that  is  worth 
while.  Of  course,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  there  really  isn’t  any  other  sort  of  art. 


The  Autumn  Salon  is  not  a  three- 
ring  circus.  It  is  a  thirty-ring  show.  They 
have  pictures,  sculpture,  furniture,  designs  for 
ships  (the  model  of  the  Paris  was  there)-, 
clothes,  wall-paper.  The  show  is  held  in  a 
place  so  big  it  frightens  you. 

The  pictures  left  me  pretty  much  unmoved 
— except  the  Russian  group.  Don’t  be  alarmed. 
I’m  not  going  to  turn  your  respectable  sheet 
red  by  suggesting  that  Bolshevism  and  art  go 
together;  for  the  catalogue  shows  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  Russian  exhibitor  resides  in 
Paris.  So,  I  suppose,  they  are  refugees.  Never 
mind  what  they  are.  Their  paintings  are 
worth-while.  Georgeous  in  colour,  joyous  in 
spirit,  the  product  of  sheer  emotion,  of  a 
sense  of  living,  the  Russian  group  gave  me  a 
thrill.  N'ames  mean  no  more,  perhaps,  to  your 
readers  than  they  did  to  me.  But  I’ll  give  a 
few.  They’re  real  painters  and  their  very 
names  sound  like  pictures — Boris  Grigorieff, 
Milo  Milovnovitch,  Wassily  Schonkhaiff, 
Nathalie  Gontcharova,  Savely  Sorine,  Chana 
Orloff  (a  sculptress,  whose  work  will  some 
day  land  in  New  York  and  make  a  noise), 
Serguei  Soudeikine — the  leader  of  them,  I 
should  say,  a  magnificent  painter ;  supremely 
gay,  resplendent  in  his  colour,  a  rare  person¬ 
ality.  Then  there  is  Lacovleff  with  the  really 
primitive  impulse  which  modern  ratiocination 
does  not  imitate.  A  dozen  more,  all  worth¬ 
while. 


To  leave  the  Russian  section  was  to  go  from 
light,  life,  colour,  joy,  abundant  passion,  into 
a  scientist’s  workshop.  Who  was  it  that 
answered  the  student’s  inquiry  as  to  how  he 
blended  his'  colours  by  saying,  “I  mix  my 
paints  with  brains”  ?  Was  it  Whistler  ?  Every¬ 
body  credits  Whistler  with  art  epigrams.  If 
Whistler  it  was,  then  the  deuce  take  him.  All 
the  French  painters  who  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  (not  all,  of  course,  but  so  nearly  all 
that  you  can  count  the  rest  on  your  fingers) 
are  mixing  their  paints  with  brains.  They 
forget  what  the  Russians  know  unconsciously ; 
that  is,  to  mix  your  paints  with  blood,  with 
laughter,  with  song,  with  wine,  with  youth, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  creation. 

The  spell  of  Cezanne  hangs  over  the  French 
like  a  gray-blue  cloud.  Cubism  is  as  dead  as 
a  pickled  herring.  Out  of  three  thousand 
pictures  there  were  six  cubistic  abstractions. 
I  counted.  In  Vienna,  by  the  way — I  shall 
come  to  Vienna  later — not  one  cubistic  picture 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Secession  show. 
Yet,  though  Cubism  is  dead,  the  Frenchmen 
are  palpably  puzzling  at  the  problems  Cezanne 
evolved.  What  will  be  the  outcome  only  the 
future  holds.  For  the  present,  French  art 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  laboratory.  Good  enough. 
We've  all  got  to  study.  But  the  product  of 
the  laboratory  is  science,  not  art.  Mere  in¬ 
tellect  does  not  suffice.  Art  requires  a  flame. 

There  was  a  fine  retrospective  Daumier  ex¬ 
hibit.  An  interesting  Caillebotte  retrospective 
exhibit  also  gained  my  attention — some  fifty 
pictures  by  this  almost  unknown  member  of 
the  impressionist  group.  A  man  with  money, 
I  believe — helped  the  rest  of  his  crowd. 
Painted  well,  too.  One  said  to  oneself,  “This 
is  as  good  as  Monet — nearly  ;  that,  as  Sisley — - 
almost;  this,  as  Renoir — but  not  quite,”  etc., 
etc. 

It  is  unfair,  I  suppose,  to  leave  the  salon 
without  mentioning  the  few  names  that  stood 
out  from  the  rest.  Yet  as  I  consult  my  notes 
made  while  I  looked  at  the  show,  the  only 
moments  of  enthusiasm  were  evoked  by  the 
Russians.  Good-bye,  then,  to  the  Salon 
d’Automne.  No.  Not  quite  good-bye.  At 
the  entrance  stood  a  man  selling  leaflets  for 
about  a  franc.  I  bought  one.  Tt  contained 
'a  series  of  questions  propounded  by  someone ; 
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and  the  answers  of  about  fifty  artists.  I 
preserved  a  copy  of  the  leaflet;  so  carefully 
that  I  cannot  put  my  hands  on  it.  Such, 
however,  were  the  questions :  What  are  the 
relations  of  the  artist,  (a)  to  the  public,  (b) 
to  the  dealer,  (c)  to  art?  Wh'at  is  art  striving 
for  today?  How  shall  the  artist  make  a 
living  ? 

The  artists  answered  as  they  saw  fit.  The 
directors  of  the  next  Independent  show  might 
profitably  try  a  similar  experiment. 

Why  the  Autumn  show  at  Vienna  is  called 
the  Secession  exhibition  (except  for  the  fact 
that  the  exhibitors  are  the  younger  men  who 
have  not  been  elected  to  the  Vienna  Academy 
— called  the  Kuenstler  House — a  place  looked 
upon  as  of  the  past  generation)  Heaven  only 
knows.  Scarcely  a  picture  would  be  found 
too  radical  or  modern  for  that  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  Academy  in  New  York.  This  is  not  to 
say  the  Vienna  show  is  not  good.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  sound  mod¬ 
ern  painting. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  Austrian  painting  I 
wish  to  write.  I  am  incurably  Philistine 
about  art ;  incurably  practical ;  I  cannot  help 
being  interested  in  the  question  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  pictures ;  I  cannot  resist 
any  opportunity  of  trying  to  make  Americans 
wish  to  buy  American  paintings  by  living 
American  painters.  Hence  my  article  in  the 
October  Studio.  Hence  my  auction  sale  last 
May  of  seventy-five  of  my  own  pictures. 
Plence  my  article,  “Art  and  Wall  Street”  a 
year  ago  in  the  W eekly  Review,  etc.,  etc. 

On  many  such  occasions  I  have  laid  on  the 
painters  themselves  a  portion  of  the  blame  for 
their  failure  to  sell  their  pictures.  I  have 
blamed  them  because,  whereas  the  poet  sells 
his  sonnet  for  ten  dollars  so  that  it  may  but 
see  the  light,  the  American  painter,  forgetting 
that  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema  are  not  thought 
less  of  because  they  died  in  a  poor-house,  puts 
a  price  of  hundreds  of  dollars  on  his  picture, 
for  fear  that  it  will  be  thought  valueless  if  he 
puts  a  low  price  on  it.  The  painter  whether 
for  fear  of  the  dealer,  the  public  or  his  fellow 
craftsmen,  has  not  the  courage  to  sell  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  ten  or  twenty  or  forty  dollars.  What 
is  the  result?  Last  year’s  Independent  show 


must  have  contained  fifteen  hundred  pictures. 
Not  twenty  were  sold,  and  the  sales  at  Acad¬ 
emy  shows,  and  all  other  American  exhibi¬ 
tions,  are  just  as  small. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Vienna. 

The  Secession  show  is  a  small  one.  In  all, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  are  exhibited. 
Of  these,  seventy  have  been  sold.  I  had  an 
actual  count  made. 

Vienna  is,  as  everyone  knows,  in  a  fearful 
financial  plight.  Before  the  war,  a  dollar  did 
not  quite  buy  six  kronen.  Today  a  dollar  buys 
over  six  thousand.  This  means  that  the 
cultured,  income  possessing  people  of  Vienna 
are  bankrupt.  A  man  who  in  1914  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  100,000  kronen  was  rich.  That  same 
income  today  buys  him  one  suit  of  clothes ; 
or  twenty  taxi  rides  or  twenty  dinners.  Yet 
despite  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  pictures 
sold  extraordinarily.  Why?  Partly  because 
the  people  in  Vienna  have  seen  kronen  drop 
from  six  to  the  dollar  to  six  thousand  to  the 
dollar  and  therefore  have  little  faith  in  their 
own  money.  As  a  result  of  which,  things 
possessing  an  intrinsic  value — objects  of  art, 
rugs,  pictures,  etc.,  have  come  to  their  own 
as  definitely  valuable  assets.  Partly  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  large  purchases,  but  chiefly  they  are 
explained  by  the  prices  at  which  the  pictures 
are  offered. 

The  highest  price  asked  for  any  picture  in 
the  whole  show  was  100,000  kronen,  or  about 
SI 6,  about  the  price  in  Vienna  of  a  respect¬ 
able  suit  of  clothes, — that  is  to  say,  the  price 
in  terms  of  buying  power  was  about  $50.  The 
average  price  was  about  50,000  kronen  or 
about  $8.  Which  is  better,- — to  sell  your  pic¬ 
ture  at  $20  or  keep  it  at  $200? 

“Which  is  the  wiser  course  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  painters?”  I  asked  my  companion.  “And 
before  they  answer,  let  them  remember  this. 
Every  time  a  picture  of  theirs  gets  on  some¬ 
body’s  walls,  they  are  expressing  themselves 
just  as  does  the  poet  who  publishes  a  sonnet, 
but  their  canvas,  stuck  away  in  a  corner  of 
their  studio,  is  a  flower  withering  in  the 
desert.  It  dies  of  thirst.” 

“Thirst?”  said  my  companion.  “Llave  you 
tried  a  quart  of  the  excellent  Hungarian 
champagne  they  sell  in  Vienna  for  thirty 
cents?”  ,  J.  N.  R. 
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D.  H.  Burnham;  Architect,  Planner 
of  Cities.  By  Charles  Moore. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Two 
volumes.  Illustrated  in  full  colour.  $20.00. 

What  a  responsibility  it  is  to  write  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  life!  Of  his  character,  his  ideals, 
his  achievements!  If  one  venture  beyond 
mere  biography,  if  one  attempt  other  than  a 
curriculum  vitce,  he  thereupon  assumes  judi¬ 
cial  authority,  proclaiming  himself  the  wielder 
of  analytical  power,  the  possessor  of  particu¬ 
lar  knowledge  and  insight  into  another’s  mental 


processes  and  material  affairs.  Especially  is 
such  the  case  in  portraying  a  figure  of  one’s 
own  time :  For  need  genius  be  illuminated 
beyond  record  of  its  works ;  and  can  medioc¬ 
rity  attain  high  place  even  with  fulsome 


praise. 

In  the  recently  issued  book,  “D.  H.  Burn¬ 
ham  ;  Architect,  Planner  of  Cities,”  the  author 
goes  beyond  the  range  of  a  biography.  Pie 
recounts  the  history  of  American  architecture. 
He  chronicles  the  progress  of  city  planning 
in  America.  In  these  arts,  he  spot-lights  the 
achievements  of  his  leading  character  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  time  to  permit  or  soften  cen¬ 
sure,  and  didactic  analysis  to  replace  eulogistic 
praise.  One  questions  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  another’s  innermost  thoughts,  even  to 
religious  tenets ;  the  author’s  privilege  of 
summary  and  ex  cathedra  statement,  especially 
in  aspects  of  a  profession  to  which  a  mastery 
of  the  subject  material  is  commonly  consid¬ 
ered  essential  for  essay  or  treatice.  For  let 
it  be  noted  that  this  book  by  Charles  Moore 
is  not  one  of  personal  reminiscence,  but  a 
resume  of  the  professional  life  and  work  of 
one  in  high  place  in  the  architectural  annals 
of  his  time. 

Compare  for  example  the  admirably  thor¬ 
ough  work  of  the  architect  Fiske  Kimball  in 
the  splendid  volume,  “Thomas  Jefferson, 
Architect,”  published  a  few  years  ago  as  a 
memorial  to  Jefferson’s  great-great-grandson. 
No  potential  archive  was  left  unexplored,  no 
map  or  plan  of  known  existence  apparently 
left  unexamined,  no  avenue  of  research  un¬ 
travelled.  With  result,  that  out-spoken  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  previous  recorder,  Glenn  Brown, 


likewise  architect  but  obviously  less  painstak¬ 
ing  in  research,  are  shown  to  be  in  error  by 
documents  and  drawings  presented  for  the  first 
time  ninety  years  after  Jefferson’s  death,  in 
this  worthy  tribute  to  the  architectural  genius 
of  our  third  president.  Charles  Moore’s  book 
leaves  unmentioned  and  unrecorded  the  mass 
of  studies,  designs  and  memoranda,  unques¬ 
tionably  as  yet  available,  which  would  settle 
for  all  time  questions  of  credit  due  on  the 
many  public  projects  with  which  Burnham 
was  associated,- — the  'authorship  in  design  of 
which  may  become  a  point  of  controversy  by 
the  very  assignment  of  honours  in  Mr.  Moore’s 
account. 

Somewhat  detailed  information  of  the  books 
with  which  a  man  surrounds  himself  gives 
definition  to  a  portrait  of  his  character.  In 
the  case  of  'an  architect,  the  date  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  portions  of  his  library, 
association  of  books  with  his  travels,  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  certain  authorities,  throws  light  on 
his  sources  of  inspiration,  his  allegiance  to 
various  precedents  and  styles.  Mr.  Moore 
could  well  have  followed  Fiske  Kimball’s  ex¬ 
ample  in  devoting  some  portion  of  his  book 
to  this  purpose.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
Burnham  turned  to  men  for  aid  and  stimulus 
as  Jefferson  did  to  books ;  which  may  give 
reason  for  the  prodigal  space  throughout  the 
book  allotted  to  Burnham’s  contemporaries. 
So  in  extenso  are  many  of  the  accounts  that 
the  figure  of  Burnham  is  nearly  hidden  from 
sight  by  subsidiary  characters ;  the  number  of 
which,  moreover,  gives  almost  effect  of  a 
modern  Plutarch.  Mr.  Moore’s  reference  to 
all  characters  introduced  is  so  uniformly 
laudatory  as  to  seem  ingratiating,  and  pre¬ 
cludes  critical  quality  in  his  writing.  We  are 
grateful,  however,  for  the  added  light  thrown 
on  such  noble  characters  as  McKim  and 
Millet,  as  well  as  to  encounter  lesser  known 
artists  in  Root,  Atwood  and  Codman.  The 
latter,  whose  “knowledge  of  formal  setting 
was  greater  than  that  of  all  others  put  to¬ 
gether,”  to  quote  the  words  of  D.  H.  Burn¬ 
ham,  died  at  the  very  offset  of  his  career;  a 
parallel  case  with  that  of  President  Elliot’s 
son,  memorialized  in  the  well  known  account, 
“Charles  Elliot,  Landscape  Architect.” 

The  best  portions  of  the  book  are  those 
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TWO  LITHOGRAPHS  BY 
J.  MC  N.  WHISTLER 

niscences  of  D.  H.  Burnham,  or  by  him,  in 
character  of  the  fascinating  volumes  “Remi¬ 
niscences  of  August  St.  Gaudens’’  by  his  son, 
based  largely  on  autobiography ;  one  finds  in¬ 
stead  a  history  of  Burnham’s  affairs,  together 
with  much  extraneous  material.  We  must 
content  ourselves  as  yet  with  the  creditable 
Burnham  monograph  issued  by  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Record,  July,  1915,  the  articles  contrib¬ 
uted  by  such  authorities  as  Peter  B.  Wright, 
William  E.  Parsons  and  A.  N.  Rebori.  What 
a  pity  that  D.  H.  Burnh'am,  the  man,  could 
not  have  disassociated  himself  from  D.  H. 
Burnham,  Architect  and  City  Planner,  suffi¬ 
ciently,  or  in  time,  to  have  written  an  auto¬ 
biography.  Would  he  not  have  revealed  that 
there  were  not  one  but  two  personalities,  both 
apart  from  his  private  self ;  and,  like  Edward 
Bok,  applauded  and  criticised  each  in  turn. 

George  Burnap. 

The  Whistler  Journal.  By  E.  R.  and  J. 

Pennell,  Authors  of  The  Authorized  Life 


From  The  Whistler  Journal 


E.  R.  AND  J. 
PENNELL 


based  on  Burnham’s  letters  and  personal  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  diary  extracts  are  as  exact  and 
terse  as  those  of  Samuel  Pepys.  The  cable¬ 
gram  from  Burnham  in  London  to  Senator 
McCall  in  Washington,  regarding  a  monu¬ 
mental  entrance  way  to  the  capital :  “There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  peristyle, — 
as  shown  by  us  before  I  left  for  Europe,  is 
the  right  solution,”  has  all  the  naivete  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini’s  “Vita  da  lui  medesimo 
scritta.”  The  sayings  of  Burnham,  which 
largely  make  up  the  last  chapter,  “Methods  of 
thought  and  work,”  gathered  by  Willis  Polk 
and  Edward  H.  Bennett,  both  of  whom  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  Mr.  Burnham  inti¬ 
mately  in  the  drafting  room,  are  vital  to  the 
picture,  and  as  essential  in  the  portrayal  of 
Burnham’s  character  as  the  anecdotes  told  by 
Vasari  throughout  his  “Lives  of  the  Artists.” 
In  fact,  a  man  speaks  best  through  his  letters, 
chronologically  arranged,  elucidated  by  brief 
remarks  here  and  there  by  a  sympathetic  com¬ 
piler.  One  had  hoped  for  personal  remi- 
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of  James  McN.  Whistler,  Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  able  to  praise 
unreservedly.  Or,  better  still,  to  forget  praise 
in  sheer  enjoyment. 

Here  is  a  book  after  my  own  heart.  Not 
a  formal  book,  demanding  respect,  challeng¬ 
ing  criticism.  Not  the  usual  art  book,  preten¬ 
tious,  but  betraying  the  maker’s  incapacity  on 
every  page.  Such  a  book  as  this  disarms  criti¬ 
cism,  puts  it  right  out  of  court.  Properly 
speaking,  it  is  not  a  book  at  all.  Even  Jour¬ 
nal  is  too  formal  a  title.  It  is  a  great,  bulging 
scrap-book,  tilled  to  the  brim  with  notes, 
oddities,  sketches,  caricatures,  memories,  of 
half  a  hundred  people.  So  full  you  wonder 
how  the  covers  hold  it  all.  And  yet  without 
the  bulk  and  intolerable  weight  of  a  real 
scrap-book.  A  scrap-book  in  miniature,  such 
as  you  carry  around  with  you,  and  dive  in 
where  and  when  you  please.  And,  boon  of 
boons,  indexed  at  the  end.  To  have  crammed 
all  this  material  into  a  square  8vo.  is  an 
achievement.  Other  publishers  please  note. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Pennells  will 
rank  with  Boswell  among  the  world’s  biog¬ 
raphers.  I  do  not  know  whether  later  read¬ 
ers  will  find  in  their  records  of  Whistler  the 
same  flavour.  But  I  do  know  that  no  artist, 
or  writer,  has  ever  devoted  the  years  of  un¬ 
sparing  labour  to  the  memory  of  another  art¬ 
ist  that  these  two  have  given  to  the  memory 
of  their  friend.  Such  things  should  and  will 
be  remembered. 

It  is  pleasant  to  say  nice  things  about  Joseph 
Pennell,  just  as  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to 
indulge  in  a  slight  altercation  with  him.  And 
this  reminds  me  that  in  an  editorial  recently 
I  did  him — unwittingly — an  injustice.  Mr. 
Pennell  did  not  say  all  the  things  attributed  to 
him  in  the  Times  interview  on  the  French 
exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  interview  was  corrected.  Mr. 
Pennell  harbours  a  very  sincere  respect  for 
the  finest  work  of  van  Gogh  and  Gauguin. 
Cezanne,  he  says,  is  a  duffer. 

But  I  am  not  discussing  the  Whistler  Jour¬ 
nal  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  Whatever  I. 
or  anyone  else,  might  say  of  Whistler,  how¬ 


ever  laudatory,  would  only  rouse  the  author’s 
ire.  And  I  desire,  for  the  present,  nothing  so 
much  as  peace,  perfect  peace. 

I  will  only  repeat  that  the  book  is  full  to 
the  brim  of  good  things,  scattered  helter- 
skelter  through  the  pages.  Do  not  sit  down 
at  first  and  read  from  the  beginning.  Fish  a 
little  and  whet  the  appetite.  Soon  you  will 
grow  accustomed  to  the  jerky,  disconnected 
style,  and  the  whole  will  take  shape  as  a  por¬ 
trait  composed  from  many  angles  of  an  artist 
and  his  friends. 

Art  and  Artists  of  Indiana.  By  Mary  Q. 

Burnet.  The  Century  Company.  Illustrated 

8vo.  $6.00. 

What  a  number  of  painters  Indiana  can 
claim.  George  Winter,  Jacob  Cox,  William 
M.  Chase,  Samuel  Richards,  J.  Otis  Adams, 
Otto  Stark,  T.  C.  Steele,  Wayman  Adams, 
Daniel  Garber  .  .  .  here  are  but  a  few  of  the 
men  and  women  Mary  Burnet  has  collected. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  Who’s  Who  in 
Art,  the  number  seems  endless. 

I  confess  that  I  am  most  interested  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the 
early  men  who  worked  there.  I  would  like 
to  know  more  of  W.  R.  Freuman  (or  is  it 
Freeman?),  and  especially  would  I  like  to  see 
Charles  Alexander  Leseuer  treated  at  greater 
length.  The  self-portrait  and  drawing  by  the 
latter  artist  are  exceedingly  interesting.  This 
artist  worked  at  New  Harmony  from  1815- 
1837,  drawing  a  pension  from  the  French 
Government  the  while  for  scientific  work.  He 
was  recalled  to  France  and  made  curator  of 
the  Museum  at  La  Havre.  But  he  can  fairly  be 
claimed  for  Indiana  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  collect  material  relating  to  him. 

Among  Leseuer’s  activities  here  recorded 
are  scenes  painted  for  productions  by  the 
New  Harmony  Thespian  Society.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  wizard  into  the  bargain,  for 
in  one  play  he  constructed  a  magpie  which 
actually  flew,  an  occurrence  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  stage! 

Will  not  someone  find  out  more  about  this 
artist?  If  the  results  are  what  I  anticipate 
the  columns  of  The  International  Studio  are 
open. 
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T)ECAUSE  of  their 
silky  smoothness  and 
uniform  dependability, 
VENUS  PENCILS  are 
in  constant  use  in  studios 
throughout  the  world. 


17  black  degrees,  3  copying 


For  bold  heavy  lines,  .  6B-5R-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching,  2B-B-HB-FH 
For  clean,  fine  lines.  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  .  7H-8H-9H 


Plain  Ends,  per  doz.,  $1.00 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.,  1.20 


At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world 


AMERICAN 
LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

214  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

^  also  London  Eng. 
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A  second  flight  of  the  Montgolfier 
paper  balloon  was  made  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  September,  17  83,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  court. 
It  was  this  flight  that  prompted 
Louis.  XVI  to  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  aerial  navigation. 


Surface  Response 

For  four  centuries  French  artists  have  found 
C.  &  M.  Papers  to  their  liking ;  l’Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  uses  them  exclusively.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  C.  &  M.  Papers  permit  of  that 
case  and  freedom  which  is  so  essential  to  your  tech¬ 
nique.  You  will  realize  this,  too,  from  t.he  first 
stroke  of  brush  or  pen. 

No  matter  what  your  work — line,  water  color, 
charcoal,  gouache  or  crayon — there  is  a  C.  &  M. 
Paper  to  meet  your  need.  As  to  prices,  they  are 
less  than  you  would  pay  for  inferior  kinds.  Buy 
them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  us  for  free  samples. 

Canson  &  Montgolfier 

French  Papers 

461  EIGHTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Dealers  should  get  particulars  of  our  sales 
plans  to  secure  consumer  distribution.  A 
request  will  bung  full  information  without 
cl  ligation. 
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\  OIL  COLOUR. 

CRIMSON  LAKE. 


I  La<fue  Cramoisie 
Crimson  Lack. 
Lacca  Cremisi. 


Put  Brilliance 

In  Your  Work 

Permanency  is  assured 
(by  tests  for  nearly  1 00 
years)  when  you  use 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 

Transparent  Oil 
Colours 

Mat  and  Moist  Water 
Colours 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  our 
Art  Materials 

Oil  Colours,  Oils,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Colour  and  Sketch 
Boxes,  Canvas,  Drawing 
Board,  Artists’  Smocks, 
Drawing  Instruments  and 
andarin  Drawing  Inks. 


Write  for  Complete  Catalog  NA  - 1 
and  Colour  Charts jfl 
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Correct  Lighting  of 
Valuable  Paintings 

Correct  illumination  is  as  necessary  to  the  valuable 
painting  in  the  house  as  to  those  in  the  great  galleries. 
Frink  Reflectors  are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil 
this  purpose.  Each  picture  is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic  requirements.  Frink  lighting  is  used 
in  most  of  the  prominent  galleries,  public  and  private. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 


